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| HE MOUNTAIN SUNSET HOUSE, 2 MILES 
from Wernersville, Pa., is the highest and most 
beautifully located house, ona spur of the South Moun- 
tain. No chronic invalids received, Reference, R. B. 
Nicholson, Camden, N. J. Address Dr. J. D. MOYER, 
Mountain Sunset P. O., Pa. 


WENTY-FIVE CENTS WILL BE PAID FOR 

one copy of Women’s Extracts, Philadelphia Yearly 

Meeting, 1842. J. M. TRUMAN, Jr., 1500 Race St. 

ANT ED.—A POSITION AS COMPANION 

and reader to invalid or elderly person, or mother’s 

helper, in thehome. Unquestioned reference. Address 
P. O. Box 221, Woodstown, Mi. J. 





WANTED. —A POSITION OF CARET AKER 
or companion to elderly person. Address E. G., 
Box 131, Swarthmore, Pa. 


ANTED.. —BY A FRIE ND, A POSITION AS 
companion and reader for invalid or elderly lady. 
Address No. 187, this Office. 


OR RENT.—A TEN-ROOM HOUSE ON 
Swarthmore Hill. Inquire of Dr. Flagg, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


SOR RENT.—FOR ALL OR PART OF NINTH 

month, a cottageat Buck Hill Falls, containing four 

bed rooms, living room and bath. Apply to Arthur 
Shrigley, 140 N. r5th Street, Philadelphia. 


PERMAN! ENT AND T RANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 

SietERs, Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
ISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Oczan Env or TEnnesser Avz. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write’ for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


THE KATHLU, 


1126 Cunrrat Avg., Oczan City, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Home comforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L, C. CONARD. 


The Eversea, 


627 Westey Ave., Ocean City, N. J. 
Special rates during June and September. 
AMY I. GARRETT. 








Opens Sixth month 15. 


Kept by Friends. 
Nicely located. 


The Driftwood, 
Ocean City, N. J. 
For particulars address 


SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 
Sixth and Wesley Avenues. 


Accommodates 
100 guests. 


| The Bartram, 


WiLpwoop, N. J. 
Pleasantly situated within 2oofeetof beach. Especial 
attention given to the menu. 


J. ALFRED BARTRAM, 
Owner and Manager. 


The Pennhurst, 
Open the entire year. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 


Booxiat 
MaIteap. 


JAMES HOOD. 

° ROOMS WITH PRI- 
Pan-American. vate family. Within easy 
walking distance of the mainentrance. $1.00 per person. 
MRS. C. M. HAMPTON, 116 Congress Street. 

To Pan-American Visitors. 

A beautifully situated house, with airy rooms and bath, 
$1.00 per day. First-class cafe in same block. Cars 
pass the door to Exposition. For further information 
address, THE MISSES BLECKLEY, 297 West Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








Buck Hill Falls Notes. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


Cuaries F. WinGate, the eminent engineer, whose 
foresight, sklll, and judgment have dene so much to 
make Twilight Park the delightful spot it is, told not 
long ago in an interview, the desirability of summer cot- 
tages as aninvestment. Those that had come under his 
observation when rented returned to the owner 10, 15, 
and in some cases 20 per cent. 

As an illustration let us take an outlay of $1,200 as 
follows : 


Cost of ground = g100 
Cost of cottage 800 
Cost of furnishing 300 


Total cost $1,200 

A cottage of this kind located at some desirable resort, 
would rent for $50 a month, or say $200 for four months. 
Deducting taxes, water rent, and repairs there should 
be at least $150 of net income,or 124% per cent. on the 
original investment, and the owner would have the use 
of the cottage during Fifth month and Tenth month, two 
of the most delightful periods in the mountains. 

One cottage at Buck Hill Falls has already made a 
better showing than this. It was rented for two weeks 
in Seventh month and four in Eighth month; the rental 
received was $75 which was 1o per cent. on the tota! 
cost of about $750 for lot, building, and furnishing. 

For further information about the settlement at Buck 
Hill Falls, address 


CuHar es F. Jenkins, Sec’y and Treas., 
BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 
1024 Race Street, Philad’a. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The Penmsylvania Railroad announced important 
changes in the schedule of trains on the Belvidere Divis- 
ion beginning Eighth month 12. Those contemplating 
a visit to Buck Hill Falls should secure this time table. 

For engagement of rooms at the Inn at Buck Hill 
Falls during Ninth and Tenth months address 


ROBERT BENSON, Cresco, Pa. 


Morgan aon “ialeer Steen 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Law, ScIENCE, 
aaammeaiaes \ STENOGRAPHER 


War, Kum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone 3-56-53 
Home, 126 W. Coulter St.,Germant’n. Phone 96- 07 


DAV ID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, 
Telephone 1-37-72. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, __ 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
~ . {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
eee { M3vten Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 
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Martin Academy. 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


Founded by Samuel Martin, 1875. Will open 
Ninth month 9g, for boys and girls. Thorough 
course of study in Primary, Intermediate, and 
Academic Departments Steno graphy and type- 
writing are included. Pupils holding the Martin 
Academy Diploma are ‘admitted without any 
further examination to the Freshman Class at 
Swarthmore College. 

For catalogue and information apply to Mary 
S. Pennock, Secretary Board of Trustees. 

JANE P. RUSHMORE, Principal. 

The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B 
Ambler, B. S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securin 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are imvleed 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house,at 15th and Race Streets each Seventh- 
day after Seventh month 1, 1901, from 10 a. m. to 1 p.m. 
Correspondence should be addressed to LOUIS B. 
AMBLER, Supt., Y. F. A. Building, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a an cal, guarded education, and pre- 


pares for oe 
EUGENE BAKER, 
INNA w. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


} f Principal Ss. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For Catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND,N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter ‘college 


Terms are moderate by reason of endownment 
For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B. S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. we 


~ Chelten Hills Boarding and 
Day School. 


A small number of boarding pupils. 
year. September 25, 1901. 


ANNIE HEACOCK, Princivels. 
CLARA J. MacNair, } P 


Ww yncote, Pa. 


“SWARTHNORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


(Formerly SwarTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


20th 





New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School, 

For Boarpinc anp Day Purits oF Botn Sexas. 
Mear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
sourse of study. Students eae for college or busi- 
aess. The home-like surroundings make it av 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
yrer there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S. + foumcinas 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. 
us and to the advertisers. 


town, Pa 


| 





This is of value to 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL For 
Boys anp Grrts. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
Per Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Bighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Young Friends’ Review 
Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprtor, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 


Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 


By JosEPH S. WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


‘« Some Frutts of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S, W. COR. 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 


Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 
1313 Vine Street, Phila. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Yearly Meetings. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, Waynesville, Ohio, 
Eighth month 19. (Ministers and Elders, 17th.) 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, Salem, Ohio, Eighth 
month 26. (Ministers and Elders, 24th.) 


Illinois —— Meeting, Clear Creek, Ill., 
month 16. (Ministers and Elders, 14th.) 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Tenth month 28. 
(Ministers and Elders, 26th.) 


Ninth 


William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician 


118 S. 15th Street, (qth door below Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 





ESTABLISHED 1880 


.-CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on 4@> At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philedelphia, Pa, 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 





Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended te. 
CaR ‘ENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, ; 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Sasa, } Philadelphia, Pa. 





An Irish sailor, after pulling in forty to 
fifty fathoms of line, which put his 
patience severely to proof, as well as 
every muscle of his arms, muttered to 
himself, but loud enough to be overheard 
by an officer : 

‘«Sure it’s as long as to-day and to- 
morrow! It’s a good week’s work for 
“ty five men inthe ship! Bad luck to 

! What! More of it yit ? Och, murther ! 
The say's mighty deep, to be sure !"’ 

After continuing in a similar strain, and 
conceiving there was little probability of 
the completion of his labor, he suddenly 
stopped short, and looking up to the offi- 
cer on the watch, he exclaimed : 

‘* Bad luck to me, sor, if I don't be- 
lave somebody's cut off the other end o’ 
this line !’’—[The King. } 


EpITH of Boston came home from 
kindergarten in a state of excitement. 

‘*«Oh, mamma,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ we 
don't have to go to school to-morrow !"’ 

‘* Why not ?’’ asked mamma, smiling. 

‘« Because teacher says it’s Vaccination 
day, when Bridget left Boston.’’ 

Mamma thought a moment and then 
remembered that the next day was the 
anniversary of Evacuation day, when the 
British left Boston. 
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Establishea 1844. 
The Journal, 1373. 


NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
. XXXIII. 
It ts always safe to be simply obedient to the sense of 
duty with which we are impressed, whatever may be the 
occasion. JANE JOHNSON. 


From a private letter, 1874. 


“HE CARETH FOR YOU.” 


HAVE you seen how God clothes lilies 
And cares for the grass of the field ? 
Do you know that He watches the sparrow, 
Its life from harm to shield ? 
He giveth food to the wild beast ; 
The young ravens cry not in vain ; 
He clotheth with beautiful verdure 
The hillside and valley and plain. 
And this is the lesson it teaches— 
God's love, so thoughtful and tender, 
And his watch-care, constant and true, 
Bestowed on beasts, birds, and lilies, 
Are given more freely to you. 


—Nelson B. Chester, in N. Y. Observer. 


DARLINGTON HOOPES—A CHARACTER 
STUDY. 
BY O. EDWARD JANNEY. 

Come with me and look at this herb pushing through 
the soil. It seems sturdy, and the thick green stem 
has little difficulty in forcing aside the particles of 
earth which impede its emrgence. Let us watch it 
from day to day, and thus discover into what it will 
finally develop. After awhile a long green leaf, 
shaped like the head of a spear, separates; then 
another a little higher up, then another, and finally 
yet another—but hold, this one is different from the 
others ; it unrolls more slowly ; itis different in shape. 
Carefully we study this new development, noting all 
its changes, until finally there bursts upon our de- 
lighted vision the full glory of a pure white lily, 

Happy those whose inclinations thus lead them 
to study the evolution of the flower ; but not not less 
interesting, though often not so joyous, the lot of 
those who study the human plant whose flower is 
character. 

The herb and the human are alike in this: they 
both have life. This life they each derive from 
ancestors. Each depends on environment for devel- 
opment. On these two elements, ancestry and envi- 
ronment, depend in greatest degree the beauty of the 
flower, the value of the fruit. 

Let us, then, snatch a few moments from the hand 
of Time, and utilize them for entrance into the fasci- 
nating study of the development of character. And 
the character we shall select for our study on this oc- 
casion is that of one who has rounded out the meas- 
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ure of his usefulness and passed on through the 
pearly gates—Darlington Hoopes. 


In beginning a study of the character of Darling- 
ton Hoopes, we are at once made aware of a most 
important fact—he had an excellent ancestry. This 
is a matter so clear that it needs only to have atten- 
tion called to it; and yet we don’t half appreciate the 
value of a long line of plain, honest, healthy, and 
God-directed ancestors. Not only does it give the 
offspring a sturdy frame, good blood, steady nerves, 
and a clear brain, but it possesses moral force as well. 
But seldom do we find the scion of such stock who 
will allow himself to bring disgrace upon his line, and 
be the first to destroy the true nobility that descends 
from sire to son. 

Nor should we fail to give credit to the home sur- 
roundings amidst which our friend was reared. The 
strong, true-hearted father, the gentle and loving 
mother, made deep impressions upon his receptive 
nature ; while the companionship of younger broth- 
ers, who looked up to him, made him manly, and 


required him to be worthy so that they might be 
worthy. 


It has been said that he was self-contained and 
thoughtful while yet very young; we can well be- 
lieve it ; it must necessarily have been so. His was, 
even thus early in life, an earnest soul, already reflect- 
ing the image of God as the clear spring reflects the 
heavens. Into his clear and receptive soul came the 
word of God—came and was heard, heard and was 
heeded. Here was the new birth ; into the prepared 
soil was dropped the holy seed, there it germinated, 
developed into plant and blossom, and bore fruit—the 
fruit of a devoted life. 


Thus was born, in the Bethlehem of the soul, the 
babe which was to live and grow and finally receive 
the homage due to a king, the ruler of the soul. 

Such was the beginning of the religious life of our 
friend, and from that time on every act, no matter 
how trivial, must needs be performed in accordance 
with the utterance of the Voice Within. And now 
began the lifelong struggle between the animal and 
the spiritual. His was a nature strong and active, 
full of vital energy. He had his full share of the in- 
stincts and desires that belong to such natures; con- 
flict after conflict must have taken place, the charac- 
ter of which was known to none but himself and his 
Creator. Attimes the human nature must have con- 
quered, with temporary loss; but more often the 
spirit had the victory, and his character was 
strengthened. Thus, day by day and year by year, 
the dross was burned away, and the human came 
more and more under the control of the higher, until 


in the purity of his nature his face beamed with al- 
most angelic glory. 
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If we seek to know why one so strong and gifted 
should be so meek, we find our answer in his accept- 
ance of the central idea of Quakerism, the Indwelling 
of the Spirit, without whose presence we can do noth- 
ing. Though he grew to be eloquent, yet he felt it 
was the Spirit that spoke through him. Though his 
influence in the Society and over individuals was 
great, yet he gave all the glory to God. Hence he 
assumed no authoritative tone; hence he was meek 
and gentle in all his ways. 

He had, too, to a singular degree, abhorrence of 
strife—a feeling which, while one of the characteris- 
tics of a Christian character, must sometimes be over- 
borne when truth and justice and humanity are in 
peril. So deeply laid in our friend’s character was 
love of peace that it tended to keep him from assert- 
ing the truth where there was likelihood of such an 
assertion producing or continuing discord. 

One of the most marked characteristics of Dar- 
lington Hoopes was honesty —not the honesty which 
is such from policy, but the honesty that is based 
upon justice and altruism. This trait was deeply in- 
grained in his character. Influenced by it, he was 
unwilling to enter into a large business enterprise, 
whose prospects of success were good, because of 
possible failure ; and because, too, in such an enter- 
prise there was too great a tendency to draw the mind 
away from the contemplation of heavenly things and 
fix it upon the transientearthly. Such being his own 


action, he was frequently led to warn his fellows | 


against putting themselves into positions where finan- 
cial failure was possible. Consistently he led the 
quiet, straitened, but comparatively care-free life of a 
farmer, where he could look through Nature up to 
Nature’s God. 

While this retirement gave opportunity for reflec- 
tion, at the same time it to a certain extent removed 
him from centres of thought and progress. Its effect 
was to cause him to turn sympathetically to the ex- 


pressions and ideas of those who lived in former times | 


rather than to those of the present, or recent past. 
This tendency was increasingly apparent during 

the last decade of his life, and his convictions came 

into closer accord with those of the early Friends. 


Social by nature, he became well acquainted with | 


neighbors for miles around his farm, many of whom 
were Catholics. He learned in intermingling with 
them that they possessed those qualities which belong 
to the Christian character, and thus he came to learn 
that God is no respecter of persons, nor restricts the 
gift of His Spirit to the members of one sect or to the 
people of one nation. Thus he came to recognize 
that all men were his brothers, and he manifested his 
love for them by deeds of kindness, known often to 
the recipient alone, and also by that broad charity 
which comprehends the whole human race and regards 
them all as children of the Most High. 

In studying the character of Darlington Hoopes, 
a problem arises in relation to his appearance in the 
ministry. We have seen that his disposition was 
modest and retiring, preferring others before himself. 
How was it, then, that he was enabled to stand before 
hundreds of people as a teacher? The answer is to 





| important public questions. 





| defense of the liberties of France. 


be found in two words—duty and /ove. His love to 
God was so great that when he was satisfied God re- 
quired a duty of him, he at once entered upon that 
duty. Modesty might stand in the way ; selfish ease 
might stand in the way ; so might the. objection or 
contempt of other people. But all these hindrances 
were swept aside and the message was delivered or 
the neighborly act performed. 

Entered into this also his great love to his fellow 
man. If men were in error, if they were in danger of 
treading the road that leadeth to destruction, then all 
restraining thoughts dissolved in the crucible of love, 
and the teacher stood before his people to warn, to 
instruct, to show them the way of life. 

To sum all, it may be said that the ruling force in 
the life of Darlington Hoopes was love, a love which 
manifested itself in unselfish devotion to the good of 
others. Truly he presented his body a living sacri- 
fice, holy and acceptable to the Lord. 

‘« Mark well the lesson of his life 

Whose youth was innocent ; his riper age 

Marked with some act of goodness every day ; 

And watched by eyes that loved him, calm and sage, 

Faded his declining years away. 


Meekly he gave his being up, and went 
To share the holy rest that waits a life well spent.’’ 


THE VALUE OF ETHICAL IDEALS IN 
AMERICAN POLITICS. 


Address of Wayne MacVeagh, (Attorney-General of the United 
States in the Cabinet of President Garfield), before the Society of the 
Phi Beta Kappa, at Harvar' University, Mass., Sixth month 27, Igo!. 

(Continued from last week.) 

THERE is still another ethical ideal which may soon 
prove to be of very great commercial value in Amer- 
ican politics—the ideal of the citizen, whether in or 
out of office, exhibiting moral courage in dealing with 
However much we may 
differ on other subjects, I cannot doubt we all recog- 
nize and regret that we are just now exhibiting a very 
pitiful moral cowardice in shirking such questions—a 
cowardice which may be fraught with great evils, for 
itis still true that unsettled questions have no pity for 
the repose of nations. 

It is somewhat trying to the patience of the most 
patient to listen to the noisy and senseless rhetoric 
which seeks to hide our lack of moral courage by 
extolling that mere physical courage which all men of 
the fighting races and many brutes possess, and 
which flamed just as high in the breasts of the con- 
script youth of France, fighting to subdue other 


| kingdoms to be trodden under foot by their imperial 
| master, as it flamed in the breasts of their fathers, 


rushing to fling themselves upon embattled Europe in 
The physical 
courage in both cases was just the same, and will 
never be excelled. The only difference was an ethi- 


| cal difference—the fathers were fighting in a just 


cause, and the sons were fighting in an unjust cause. 
The truth is that physical courage has always been 
the most commonplace of virtues, and could always 
be bought at a very cheap price, so that it has become 
an unfailing proof of decadence for any people to be 


| come hysterical over exhibitions of animal courage 
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without regard to the moral quality of the service in 
which it was displayed or of the comparative weak- 
ness of the adversary. 

Just the contrary is true of moral courage. It is 
among the rarest of virtues, and its services are of far 
greater value in the democratic ages than ever before. 
Indeed, the days may not be distant when the exist- 
ence of law and order in America may depend upon 
it, for it may be found that it and it alone can protect 
us from the dangers which Mr. Webster believed 
would follow our present condition, ‘‘ a rapid accum- 
ulation of property in few hands.” For that reason 
the commercial value of such courage in a govern- 
ment by the majority can hardly be overestimated ; 
and surely, if we are to find it a bulwark of defense in 
our day of need, we ought to be now commending it 
by our example, showing how really brave men face 
grave problems of government and set themselves, as 
brave men should, to finding the best possible solu- 
tion of them. It is perhaps inevitable, but it is none 
the less to be regretted, that a distinct lowering of 
moral standards should follow a state of war, induc- 
ing us to cherish the delusion that if we talk loudly 
enough and boast foolishly enough of our physical 
prowess by sea and land, and give our time and 
thought only to warlike actions and preparations, as 
we have been doing for the last three years, all seri- 
ous moral and domestic questions will settle them- 
selves. Such a delusion is equally childish and cow- 
ardly, and it is only necessary to glance at such ques- 
tions to discover that instead of settling themselves 
they are daily growing in gravity, and how unwise it 
is, instead of facing them, to be actually running 
away from them. It is certainly in no spirit of criti- 
cism, and with no feeling of censoriousness, that I 
thus call your attention to the corroding influence of 
war and commercialism upon moral courage, but sim- 
ply because a recrudescence of moral courage in deal- 
ing with these problems closely concerns the pres- 
ent peace and the future welfare of our beloved 
country. 

As one example, take our attitude towards the 
corrupt use of money in our elections and in our rep- 
resentative bodies. Even the dullest intelligence 
must see that if we continue to destroy, as for some 
time past we have been destroying, the belief of the 
majority of our fellow-citizens that elections are hon- 
estly conducted and laws are honestly made, we are 


destroying the best possible basis for the security of | 
private property ; for there can be no reverence for | 
law where laws and law-makers are bought with | 


money, and I fear we are rapidly destroying the pos- 
sibility of such reverence in the minds of the masses 
of our countrymen. We ought never to forget that 
in democratic governments the black flag of corrup- 
tion is very likely to be followed by the red flag of 
anarchy. Yet we close our eyes in sheer cowardice 
to this evil and the danger it is creating, and we 


gravely pretend to each other that it does not exist, | 


while we all well know that it does exist. Representa- 
tives of vast accumulations of property, guardians of 
great trusts, individuals profiting by the opportunity 
offered here for suddenly acquired colossal fortunes, 





and even those of us who have no fortunes, have not 
hesitated to give whatever money is needed to be 
applied to the electorate and, when necessary, of the 

representative bodies elected by them. Our munici- 

pal governments have long been a by-word of hissing 

and of shame, and they have been so because we de- 

cided we could make money by corrupting them. 

We have given freely to assist in electing persons 

known to be ready at the first opportunity to betray 

the sacred trust of the people committed to their 

keeping, in order to put the spoils of such betrayal 

in our own pockets. Many State legislatures have 

become equally objects of contempt and derision for 

the same reason. 

Then these corrupting influences have not hesi- 
tated to advance a step further and to lay their hand 
upon members of both branches of the national legis- 
lature, until at last, so callous have we become upon 
the subject, that if the case I am about to imagine 
occurred I venture to assert that no earnest protest 
would be made by men of our class against its con- 
summation. Suppose an ambitious man, desiring to 
obtain the only success now deemed important in 
American life, should set himself to the work of mak- 
ing a large sum of money, and having, in any one of 
the ways now open to such efforts, succeeded beyond 
his hopes, he looked around to see what other dis- 
tinction was open to him wherein he could use a por- 
tion of his gains so as to bring to himself the most 
gratification; and that he should decide that he 
would give himself most pleasure by debauching the 
electorate of a State and thereby securing for himself 
a seat in the Senate of the United States. Suppose, 
also, that he had so far imbibed the present American 
spirit as to feel quite sure that there was no need for 
secrecy in these operations, but they were rather a 


| subject of legitimate pride, and that in the course of 
| time he had so far succeeded that only a minority of 


citizens and legislators of his own party stood be- 
tween him and the realization of his desire, but that 
the members of that minority proved to be incorrupt- 
ible, either by the baser temptation of money or in 
the more plausible form of public office, and that, 
continuing bravely to stand for the purity of Ameri- 
can politics and the honor of their native State, they 
succeeded in defeating the success of such debauch- 
ery, would their conduct be received with the applause 
it deserved? If not, I venture to say that it is very 
poor politics for the party of capital to thus openly 
and cynically notify the party of labor that no respect 
is due to law or to the makers of law; that it is 
wholly a question of money and not at all a question 
of morals ; that the right to make laws is now as 
legitimate a subject of bargain and sale as that 


| of any merchandize, and that therefore nobody ought 


to pay any respect to law except where it happens to 
comport with his pecuniary advantage to do so. 

I may be needlessly concerned about the matter, 
but I confess, in spite of my ardent Americanism and 
my confidence in the law-abiding spirit of my coun- 
trymen, I am disturbed when I see what I regard as 
one of the best protections of the future thus openly 
undermined and destroyed, while the moral coward- 
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ice of those of us who do not ourselves corrupt any- 
body prevents our uttering a word of protest against 
it. Upon the ground of expediency alone, regarding 
it only as an element in our commercial expansion, in 
our growth of trade, in our increase of wealth, in the 
prosperity of our stock exchanges—even from this 
standpoint, it is assuredly great practical folly to 
destroy the ethical ideal of law, as we are striving so 


earnestly to do. 
luded. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 
OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. 
WISDOM. 


GOLDEN Text. —The righteous shall never be removed. 
But the wicked shall not dwell in the land. 
—Proverbs, x., 30. 


No. 30. 


Before study of Lesson read Proverbs, viii., I-21. 
‘‘ Wispom among the ancient Hebrews was 
applied to the faculty of acute observation, shrewd- 
ness in discovery or device, cleverness of invention ”’ 
( Driver). 

‘‘ Side by side with the prophets defending the 
theocracy, and singers taking their inspiration from 
Temple service, with historians compiling annals of 
kings, and scribes expounding the law, there was a 
class of wise men who had habits of thought and 
forms of literature peculiar to themselves ”’ (Moulton). 
The ‘‘ Wisdom”’ books of the Bible include the pithy 
popular sayings that were precipitated by the ming- 
ling of the thought and speech of the people, shrewd 
worldly-wise statements of cause and effect in the 
affairs of life, and the writings of the ‘‘ Wise Men,” 
which are usually more extended discussions in the 
same spirit. 

The spirit of ‘‘ Wisdom”’ is illustrated 
judgments of Solomon, in the acute interpretations 
of dreams attributed to Joseph. It is illustrated in 
our own time in the practical observation of men and 
things, and straightforward, immediate inference 
therefrom, characteristic of successful business men. 
The “‘ wise’ were interested in education ; they gave 
good advice to the young, they may be supposed to 
have had a pride in seeing things as they were. Our 
word ‘‘ sagacious’’ perhaps conveys a more accurate 
idea of their minds than the word wise. 

The wisdom literature is represented in the Bible 
by the books of Proverbs, Ecclesiates, and Job ; and 
we may add the apocryphal books, Wisdom of 
Solomon, and Ecclesiasticus, as further examples in 
Hebrew literature. 

The form of the wisdom writings varies widely, 
from the detached sayings of the Proverbs to the 


dialogues of Job. 


A few words as to the point of view of the “ wise” | 


will serve as an introduction tothe Proverbs. It may 
be admitted at once that this point of view is not the 


highest—that the view, therefore, is not the broadest. | 


The writers deal in immediate and not remote effects : 
“ He that is soon angry will deal foolishly,” ‘‘ When 


in the | 





INTELLIGENCER. 


pride cometh then cometh shame.” It is not the per- 
manent effect on character, not the great fundamental 
laws of righteousness, which is presented, but rather 
the temporary inconvenience and discomfort which 
follow from violation of the ethical order. This has 
been often noted as an objection to the morality of 
the wisdom literature, and it is a very real and true 
objection if it is to be brought into comparison with 
the writings of the psalmist or the prophet. But 
when estimated at its true value there is no reason 
why we should not find it helpful and uplifting. We 
must not demand grapes from thorns and figs from 
thistles ; neither must we demand golden pippins 
from crab-apple trees nor luscious Bartletts from the 
wild pear-tree. Yet the crab-apple tree is good in its 
place, and the hard, uninviting fruit of the common 
pear does not lack value. It is a bad thing to accept 
brass for gold, but brass is even better than gold for 
its own purposes. Even so “worldly wisdom”’ has 
its place, though it is a very bad thing when substi- 
tuted for unworldly wisdom. 

What then is the place of “ practical”? wisdom ? 
of what is often called common sense? The very 
essence of it is its short view, its dealing with imme- 
diate consequences. Nowa partial view is only a true 
one when combined with the rest of the view. A 
consideration of immediate consequences is valuable, 
if they are considered together with remote conse- 
quences ; they are dangerous and lead to false conclu- 
sions only when regarded as ultimate ends. 

The “‘ practical’’ view, therefore, is only safe in 
dealing with those matters whose place in the great 
ethical scheme of human life is fully determined. It 
is not adapted to the working out of problems of 
right and wrong, but rather to supporting the will in 
acting along the lines of solutions already reached. 

It is no final reasoning against idleness that it 
clothes a man in rags. Many rough forms of work 
also tend to clothe a man in rags. It is not a strong 
argument against an evening of debauchery that 
one will have a headache the next day if he so 
indulges. The riotous evening may be worth the 
headache. But the rags or the headache may serve 
to symbolize those great evils already familiar to the 
idler or the drunkard, or to the one under temptation, 
and so serve as a deterrent. Given a knowledge of 
the far-reaohing consequences of evil conduct as a 
back-ground, and a natural law of perspective will 
give to more immediate consequences a weight far 
beyond their real importance. 

In the Proverbs we have examples of such valu- 
able use of the “ practical” point of view as has been 
indicated in our discussion. In Ecclesiates we have 
an example of an application of the same method to 


| one of the great problems of life—the mystery of 
| . . . . . 
extended essays of Ecclesiasticus or the dramatic | ¢Vil—and we see plainly its breakdown in the despair- 


ing conclusion that all is vanity—a conclusion, how- 


ever, which in part is overridden by an instinct of the 
imperfection of the method and by a more or less 
hopeless reaching after God. In the book of Job 
there is the same failure of the method of “ the wise,” 
a failure turned into a success by triumphant faith. 
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“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 32. Eighth Month 25. 


ABRAHAM AND ISAAC. 


GOLDEN TExT.—I beseech you, therefore, brethren, 
to present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable to God.—Romans, xii., 1. 


*.* The Scripture of the Lesson is Genesis, xxii., 1-14. 


TuE excursion through Genesis laid out by the Inter- 
national Text Committee takes us from the 18th to 
the 22d chapter, from the destruction of Sodom and | 
Gomorrah to the “ offering up’’ of Isaac by his father. 
We pass over, thus, a number of interesting and strik- 
ing passages,—the hard experiences of Lot, the re- 
moval of Abraham from Bethel southward to Gerar, 
‘between Kadesh and Shur,” the birth of Isaac, the 


| 





expulsion of Hagar and Ishmael, the covenant of 
peace between Abimelech and Abraham at Beer- 
sheba, and the planting of the tamarisk tree there 
as a memorial. We may dwell briefly on some of 
these. 

The unfortunate Hagar was a slave-woman, an 
Egyptian, the ‘“‘handmaid” of Sarah, Abraham’s 
wife. According to the account, Abraham was 86 
years old when his “‘ first born,” Ishmael, the child of 
Hagar, was born, and a hundred years old when 
Isaac was born. Ishmael was therefore fourteen 
years older than Isaac. At the “ great feast’ made 
when Isaac was weaned, Sarah observed the slave- 
woman’s son ‘“ mocking” her own child, and angered 
at it she demanded that Hagar and her son should be 
driven away,—‘‘the son of this bondwoman,”’ she 
declared, ‘‘ shall not be heir with my son, Isaac.” 

The old patriarch, the account says, was loath to 
drive them out ; the act was “‘ very grievous ”’ to him, 
“on account of his son.”” But he received the new 
‘promise ”’ that Ishmael, as well as Isaac, should be- 
come the progenitor of a ‘‘nation,’’ and he yielded 
then to Sarah. The mother and her boy were given 
some bread and a skin-bottle of water, and sent out 
in the wilderness of Beer-sheba, south of Abraham’s 
home. The story of their adventures there and their 
preservation is given in Genesis, xxi., 16-21. Ishmael 
grew up an archer,—a hunter, probably, one who 
shot game with a bow,—‘‘and he dwelt in the wil- 
derness of Paran, and his mother took him a wife out 
of the land of Egypt.” 

There is an extensive literature, largely specu- 
lative, about Ishmael and his posterity. It is certain 
that there were a people called Ishmaelites, nomadic 
tribes, ‘‘dwellers in the tents of Kedar,” much like 
the Arabs of our own day, who occupied the country 
south of Palestine. Mohammed assented his descent 
from Ishmael, and it is still a Mohammedan 
claim that it was Ishmael, not Isaac, who was 
offered up by Abraham—the place of sacrifice being 
not Moriah, in Palestine, but Arafat, near Mecca. 

The Biblical account does not tell the age of Isaac 
when he was presented a sacrifice. It is a matter of 
dispute whether the “land of Moriah,” where the 
event took place, according to the account, is identi- 
cal with the Mount Moriah mentioned in the New 
Testament, or whether it is the Hill of Moreh referred 
to in the Book of Judges. 


' upon our principles.” 


The making of human sacrifices was not uncom- 
mon with the Canaanite races, among whom Abra- 
ham dwelt. On the altars of Ammon and Moab, of 
Egypt and of Pheenicia, the highest expression of sac- 
rifice was the burning alive of children by their pa- 
rents. Believing that sacrifices were pleasing to God, 
and that the greater the sacrifice the greater the Di- 
vine pleasure, we can understand how it was possible 
for Abraham to imagine that as a servant of the Most 
High he ought to be willing to offer up even the one 
darling son of his old age. Seeing the ram in the 
thicket just as he stretched forth his knife, it was 
easy for him to believe that God had sent the ram in 
Isaac’s stead. 

There were not wanting, however, among the 
earlier prophets those who realized that the only sac- 
rifice acceptable to God was the overcoming of selfish 
passions and desires. Thus in Deuteronomy, x., 12, 
we read: ‘‘ What doth the Lord thy God require of 
thee but to fear the Lord thy God, to walk in all his 
ways, and to love him, and to serve the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy soul?” And 
Isaiah (i., 13, 16) says: ‘ Bring no more vain obla 
tions; incense is an abomination unto me. Wash 
you, make you clean; put away the evil of your 
doings from before mine eyes.” 


THE OBLIGATION of KiNnsHIPs.—We are put into 
the world primarily not to agitate in behalf of single 
tax or of cooperative industry or a socialistic com- 
monwealth, but first of all to be good husbands and 
wives, fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, broth- 
ers and sisters. No degree of activity and apparent 
success in efforts looking to the public welfare can 
atone for lack of fidelity and tenderness in these pri- 
mary human relations. The family always has been 
and always will be the sphere in which men get their 
best discipline and their largest growth. Not unti! a 
man is trying to do his utmost to fulfill the obliga- 
tions imposed by kinship with others ought he to ven- 
ture out into the wide field of action in which the gen- 
eral good of society is the object sought. Fortu- 
nately, we are not without men and women who are 
loyal both to the family and to society, and who are 
serving both with unflagging zea]. From such per- 
sons as these and from them alone will proceed the 
impulses that will lift the world’s burdens and right 
its wrongs.—[The Congregationalist. ] 

s¢ 

THERE is a gracious Providence over us: never 
doubt that. The spirit of truth and of God is blow- 
ing around us like the wind, invisible, mysterious 
like the air. We cannot tell whence it comes or 
whither it goes. But it is coming and going ever- 
more in all parts of the earth, in every human 
bosom.—[W. H. Furness. | 

s¢ 

Work touches the key of endless activity, opens 
the infinite, and stands awe-struck before the immen- 
sity of what there is to do.— [Phillips Brooks. | 

3¢€ 
“It is a good deal better to forgive than to stand 
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“ LABOR” QUESTIONS. 


No question is more prominent, and none is likely to 
be—unless more wars are to be fomented—than that 
of the relation of the working-people to those who 
employ them. It is easy to see that we are sure to 
have, in the next ten, twenty, perhaps fifty years, a 
continual recurrence of this difficult and perplexing 
question. 

The reasons for this are readily seen. By the 
development of industry, the use of machinery, the 
vast increase in capitalization, men and women are 
now employed by hundreds and by thousands in a 
single mill, factory, or mine, and they have come to 
be dealt with not separately and individually but in 
the mass. Theemployer, usually now a corporation, 
seldom an individual or a firm, must hire them, direct 
them, and in all ways deal with them, as a body, as 
an aggregation of force. 

There comes out of this, most naturally, the idea 
that there are two parties to a perpetual contest—the 
“‘company,” the corporation employer, on one side, 
and the body of workers on the other. And in no 
small measure, this idea is correct. The conditions 
of manufacturing production are such, the world over, 
that every producer is driven to obtain the least cost, 
in order to keep his footing. Competition compels 
him to get his labor at the lowest market rate. It is, 
consequently, an ever-present problem to him whether 
he can, or ought to, reduce the share of return which 
his workmen A few cents a day, on 
thousands of employés, makes an enormous difference 
in the aggregated results of a year. 


receive. 


That we will have many such experiences as those 
now presented in the great strikes is plain. There 


can be no stability of conditions under the present 


If the world’s work is to be done 
by great masses of people put to the service of a 


system of society. 


small number of employers, it is obvious that there | 


will always be controversies over the arrangements 
which shall be made for the division of the resulting 
production. 

[It may be asked then, What are we to look to? 
What may we hope for that will ameliorate these con- 
ditions? When will we reach that time in which 
there will be no wars of capital and labor? Plainly, 
there can be but one answer to this question. We 





the Christian code there is no place for any of the 
elements which cause these bitter contentions. When 
the true spirit of the teachings of Jesus shall contro’, 
there will be, on every side, in every individual, not 
only the desire to do right but an inspired perception 
of the right itself. Now, we see as through a glass 
darkly ; then we shall see truth face to face. We 
shall be animated, then, both by the spirit of just deal- 
ing and the illuminated sense of what just dealing is. 
It may be said that such a day is far off. But we 
must strive toward it. The right adjustment of in- 
dustrial conditions is a problem no more difficult than 
the elimination of vice, and crime, and intemperance. 
And we cannot give up the struggle with these! 


THE expectation that the officers of the United States army 
would, under official pressure, set up a unanimous outcry for 
the repeal of the present ‘‘ canteen’’ law, and the restoration 
of the liquor-selling feature, appears not to be realized. The 
situation at Fort Wadsworth, in New York harbor, was 
recently investigated by a committee of the National Temper- 
ance Society, and the commandant told the committee that 
no more soldiers now went to South Beach (to drink at the 
saloons), than before the ‘‘canteen’’ was abolished. Further- 
more, the earnings of the ‘‘ post-exchange,’’ with the liquor 
omitted, was very satisfactory. 

Another officer, Brigadier-General Daggett, who served in 
China, was promot:d, and has since been retired, has just 
written (Seventh month 24), a strong letter for publication, in 
which he emphatically condemns the ‘‘canteen.’’ The 
system, he says, can be dealt with in the simple question, ‘‘ Is 


| is best to keep a constant temptation before the total abstainers 


and moderate drinkers, for the purpose of controlling the few 
drunkards ?"’ 


EDWARD GRUBB announces in the issue of British Friend 
for this month that he has taken editorial charge, upon the 
retirement of William Edward Turner. The address will now 
be Devonshire Chambers, Bishopsgate Without, London, E. C. 

The Sritish Friend (published monthly), is one of the 
most valued of our exchanges. It represents, very definitely, 
in an earnest and broad-minded way, the views and activities 
of Friends. We shall look forward to its continued usefulness 
in the hands of our friend E.G. 


THE plans for the International Conference of the Amer- 
ican republics, which is to meet in Mexico City on the 22d of 
Tenth month are now welladvanced. Secretary Hay has re- 
ceived assurances that every one of the eighteen governments 
has accepted in good faith the cordial invitation of President 
Diaz of Mexico to take part in the Conference, and that prep- 
arations for representation are nearly completed. 

Arbitration will, it is expected, be the principal subject 
before the Conference. The other subjects on the provis- 
ional program are: an international court of claims ; meas- 
ures for the protection of industry, agriculture, and com- 
merce, and for the development of means of communication 


| between the countries ; and the re-organization of the Bureau 
shall reach that time when Christianity prevails. In | 


of American Republics. 
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BIRTHS. 


SMITH.—At Pineville, Pa., Seventh month 12, 1901, to 
Heston J. and Anna J. Smith, a daughter, who is named 
Dorothy Heston. 


MARRIAGES. 


BROWN—BIRDSALL.—At Evergreen Home, near Lin- 
coln, Va., Sixth month 25, 1901, Jesse H. Brown, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and Rebecca Alice Birdsall, of Lincoln, Va. 


DEATHS. 


BLACKBURN.—At the home of his daughter, Sarah E. 
Cooper, near Pendleton, Madison county, Indiana, Seventh 
month 28, 1901, Robert Blackburn, aged 82 years, 11 months, 
and g days ; a life-long and consistent member of the Society 
of Friends. 

Interment in Friends’ burying-ground of Falls Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 


BIRDSALL.—At Friends’ Home, Newtown, Bucks 
county, Pa., Eighth month 10, 1901, after a short illness, 
Thomas Birdsall, in his 75th year ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

Interment at Richmond, Ind. 


BUZBY.—Sixth month 26, 1901, Ella Woolman Buzby, 
wife of Franklin Buzby, and daughter of the late Abraham 
and Sarah L. Woolman, in her soth year ; a member of 
Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, Woodstown, N. J. 


HOOD.—In West Chester, Pa., Eighth month 6, 1901, 
suddenly, David Hood, in the 7oth year of his age ; a mem- 
ber of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

He was the youngest and last to survive of the twelve 
children of the late Thomas and Margaret Dickinson Hood, 
of Bart, Lancaster county, Pa. 


MARSHALL.—Third-day, Eighth month 6, Igo1, at 
West Chester, Pa., Lena May, youngest daughter of William 
P. and Frances L. Marshall; members of Birmingham 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


STEWARD.—In Trenton, N. J., Seventh month 26, 1gor, 
at the residence of his son-in-law, D. R. Foster, Jonathan 
Steward, in the 93d year of his age. 

Although not a member with Friends, he was one by 
convincement, and was a regular attendant of Friends’ 
meeting at Trenton for many years. 


STRINGHAM.—At the residence of her son, Thomas 
Stringham, Salt Point, Dutchess county, N. Y., Eighth 
month 5, 1901, Lydia Baremore, widow of David Stringham, 
in her g2d year ; a member of Creek Monthly Meeting. 

Always cheerful, ever hopeful, 
Always looking for the best ; 
Saw some part in each worth loving, 
Ever patient with the rest. 
Thought no wrong and knew no danger— 
When she heard the final call, 
Passed from here to the hereafter 
Loving all and trusting all. Mm os 

WARNER.—Fifth-day, Eighth month 8, 1901, Hughes 
Warner, aged 87 years; a valuable member of Horsham 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE NOTICE. 


SHOULD any member of the Central Committee be unable to 

attend the meetings to be held at Sandy Spring, in Ninth 

month, it is desired that he should send a suitable Friend in 

his place. O. EDWARD JANNEY, Chairman. 
LEAH H. MILLER, Secretary. 


THE most remarkable book in the world, so far as its 
appearance is concerned, is neither written nor printed. It is 
in the Imperial Library of Paris and the letters are cut out of 
tissue paper with a pair of scissors. A sheet of blue tissue, 
in which the letters are cut, is placed between two pages of 
white, and sothe matter is read. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


THE summer meeting of Philadelphia Quarterly was 
held on the 6th instant in the meeting-house at Valley. 
After half an hour of silent worship, Sarah T. Linvill 
spoke. Lydia H. Price followed, taking as her text, 
‘« Seek first the kingdom of heaven and its righteous- 
ness, and all things needful shall be added thereunto.’’ 


Margaret P. Howard said that every one calling 
himself a Friend believes that the Heavenly Father 
visits and revisits his children. Samuel S. Ash was 
impressed with a feeling of thankfulness that so many 
were present, notwithstanding the stormy weather. 
William Dunn Rogers took as his text, ‘““Acquaint 
thyself with God and be at peace with all men.”’ 

Margaretta Walton spoke from the text, “‘ Diligent 
in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.”’ She 
said we need not exclude the Christ spirit from our 
business ; it gives us a warning and checks us in case 
of need. 

For the business session, Isaac H. Hillborn was 
clerk, and Harrison Streeter assistant clerk of men’s 
meeting, and Sarah Griscom clerk, and Anna C. 
Janney assistant clerk of women’s meeting. The 
report of the committee that $350 be raised the 
current year, and that Harrison Streeter be appointed 
treasurer, was adopted. 

The monthly meetings were directed to pay their 
quotas of $3,000 required by the Yearly Meeting. 
The ‘“ Particular Advices’’ were read and weightily 
considered. 


The Chicago Central Executive Meeting, on the 
11th instant, had nearly its usual attendance, and 
added two members to our list of membership. At 
our usual meeting previously, James P. Plummer, from 
Huntington, Indiana, a brother of our friend Jonathan 
W. Plummer, and other visiting Friends, were very 
acceptably in attendance with us, James giving a brief 
and welcome communication, followed by a touching 
invocation. Allen J. Flitcraft also addressed us. 

M. E. V. 


Abington Quarterly Meeting, at Gwynedd, on the 
8th instant, was well attended, the number present 
being larger than usual. The day was very pleasant. 
There was ministry in the first meeting by Joseph B. 
Livezey, David Newport, Lydia H. Price, Robert 
Hatton, Dr. Edward H. Magill, and other Friends. 


At the Inn at Buck Hill Falls, on First-day 
morning, there was quite a large meeting, about 
seventy-five persons being present, including several 
Friends who are spending the summer vacation near. 
Matilda E. Janney, Anna M. Ormsby, and Samuel S. 


Ash spoke, and a Friend offered prayer. 


A friend at Salem, Ohio, writes us: Persons 
attending Ohio Yearly Meeting should have their 
letters addressed 103 East High Street, Salem, Ohio, 
and they will be delivered promptly at the meeting- 
house. 
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524 FRIENDS’ 
VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 

EiGHTH Montu 4. We had two meetings at Gran- 
ville to-day, both in the Friends’ meeting-house, which 
were well attended. Inthe morning meeting the testi- 
mony which seemed to be required was to show that 
the basal principle of the Friends includes all that is 
true in religion, and is being more fully acknowledged 
now than ever before, and that it will meet the 
needs of the human family in the present time, and 
promote the growth of all true spiritual life and 
knowledge, and preserve from every form of evil. 


not in membership with us, as was evidenced from the 
expressions which reached me. In the afternoon 
meeting the message given was to show another 
picture of the practical teachings of Jesus, as 
presented in the Sermon on the Mount. Both meet- 
ings closed under a sweet and solemn covering. 
We dined with Rhoda Barker, in company with 
Hanrah Warren, and spent the evening and night at 
Henry Dillingham’s. 

sth. Henry and Lyllis Dillingham took us this 
morning to one of the slate quarries of which there 
are a number near here, and then, after an enjoyable 
ride, mostly in the State of Vermont, to Lydia 
Dillingham’s to dinner, where a number of friends 
had been invited to meet us, and with whom we had 
a pleasant social time. After dinner we went with 
them and their daughter Lydia J. Mosher to the 
cottage of the latter on the banks of Lake St. 
Catharine, a pretty sheet of water nestling close tothe 
foot of the mountains, We returned to tea with 
Stacy and Jennie Potter. At his home several had 
been invited in to meet us, and it seemed to be a 
source of satisfaction to all that we could thus gather 
together. 


6th. Henry and Lyllis went with us this morn- 
ing to visit their daughter Lemoyne and her husband, 
G. Myron Allen, stopping on our way at the slate 
works, where the stone is sawed, planed, varnished, 
and polished for different purposes, which was very 
interesting to us. After a good visit in this family 
we returned to Granville in time to take the train for 
Johnsonville, where we were kindly met by Joseph 
Lawton and taken to his home in Pittstown, being 
there cordially welcomed by him and his wife Abi- 
gail. The weather had been pleasant until about the 
time we left Granville, when a light rain set in, which 
continued until we reached our destination and through 
most of the night. 


7th. Awoke this morning to find it raining heav- 
ily, but before meeting time it cleared. About forty- 
five attended the meeting, and as another testimony, 
based upon the teachings and life of Jesus, was given, 
it seemed to touch many hearts. We returned to 
Joseph Lawton’s to dinner and remained until even- 
ing, when he took us to Pittstown Village, where a 
meeting had been appointed in the Methodist house. 
This meeting was largely attended, and by many 
young people, to whom I was led to open the duties 
of life which are demanded of us in the fulfillment of 
the commandment to love one another. A deep 
solemnity gathered over the meeting as I proceeded 


and remained with us until the close. 
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After meeting 
we went home with Jonathan Norton, who with his 
wife Charlotte gave us a cordial reception. 

8th. A bright morning greeted us on arising, 
and soon after breakfast Jonathan took us to the home 
of his brother, Isaac Norton, and we had a pleasant 
call on him, his wife Harriet, and his stepmother, 
who is now in feeble health. He then took us to 
Johnsonville, where we were met by Butler M. Hoag, 
taken to his home, and warmly welcomed by his wife 


| Elizabeth, his father, Isaac, and sister, Phebe. 
It met, I believe, a cordial response in many hearts 


A meeting had been appointed in the South East- 
ton meeting-house in the afternoon, at which between 
forty and fifty gathered, and as the message given, 
calling their attention to the testimony of Jesus in 
answer to the inquiry, “ What shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?’’ seemed to touch a responsive chord 
chord, we closed under a comfortable covering. But- 
ler then took us to call on his aunt Lydia Skiff, 
and after a pleasant social visit we returned with him 
to his home for the night. 

gth. Isaac Norton and daughter Phebe took us 
this morning first to call on Mary Davis and her 
nieces, Chloe Sisson and Emily Peckham, and then 
to visit George and Lucy Allen, and his mother Mary 
Phillips, both of which calls were very enjoyable, and 
in which a word of cheer was left. We then went to 
John Pratt’s, where we dined with him and his son 
Frank and wife Ethel. We had a meeting at North 
Easton this afternoon at which there were between 
fifty and sixty present. We went home with Job and 
Emmeline Wilbur, where we found another cordial 
greeting. After tea we went to visit Alonzo and 
Sarah Briggs, and then returned to Job Wilbur’s for 
the night with the feeling that the day had been 
profitably spent. 

10th. We spent this morning in calling on Clara 
Ensign, who though not a member is quite a steady 
attender of the meeting here with her husband and 
their four children. We then called on Charles and 
Mary Wilbur and‘their family—he is a son of Job H. 
and Emmeline Wilbur—returning to Job’s for dinner 
In the afternoon, Eliza, feeling the need of rest, 
remained at Job’s while he and I started out to make 
several visits, first at Smith and Phebe Thomas’s, 
then on George Wilbur and his daughter Lydia, then 
upon Wilbur and Patience Fryer, and lastly on Jane 
Wilbur and her daughter Phebe. At all of these 
places our visit seemed to be much appreciated and 
we trust we left at each place some share of encourage- 
ment. Joun J. Cornet. 


THE census recently taken in New Zealand shows that the 
Maori population of that colony has increased during the past 


five years. For some time after the conquest of the island by 
the English the natives suffered greatly from contagious dis- 
eases, but the indications now are that as they become more 
civilized they are better able to resist the attacks of microbes. 


“SAMPLES of ore and gold, accompanied by regularly 
attested affidavits, have been received in Atlanta, showing a 
remarkably rich strike of gold, in Wilkes county, near Wash- 
ington, Ga. The affidavits show that out of 1,407 pounds of 
ore, 1,785 pennyweight of gold was taken by amalgamation. 
State Geologist Yeates will make an official report on the mine 
in a few days. 
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U. S. FRIENDS’ Y. M. MINUTES. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

SoME unknown Friend in America has kindly sent me 
a copy of the ‘‘ Extracts from the Minutes of the 
Yearly Meeting of Friends held in Philadelphia, 
1901,’ containing also the latest epistles from the 
Yearly Meetings of New York, Baltimore, Ohio, 
Indiana, Bloomfield (Canada), and Illinois, all of 
which are of interest to me. For forty-one years ago, in 
1860, [ had the pleasure of attending some of the 
meetings of the “‘ Race Street Branch ”’ of our Society ; 
and ever since I have been glad to hear, from time 
to time, of its varied and comprehensive good work 
for God and humanity. And I have enjoyed 
opportunities of conversing with esteemed members 
of that Branch, during their visits to Europe, including 
amongst others our valued friend the editor of the 
INTELLIGENCER. 

The “Extracts”? just to hand show the still 
continuing zeal of your Branch of the Society, in 
many forms of religious and philanthropic effort. 
But may a friendly member of another Branch of the 
same body be permitted to express a wish that these 
official utterances of the seven yearly meetings might 
no longer give to outside readers the idea (whether 
rightly or wrongly founded) that they seem almost 
to pass over in silence the very grandest characteristic 
and manifestation uf Divine love, namely the suffering 
and self-denying compassion of God, in the person of 
his dear Son, our Saviour, when on earth, and 
especially in voluntarily ‘tasting death for every 
man.” 

No love, whether human or divine, can have great 
power over others, unless it involves some suffering 
or self-sacrifice on the part of the one who loves. 
What, for example, would be the value of a biography 
of such noble men as Washington and Lincoln, if it 
wholly, or almost wholly, kept silence on their great 
sacrifices for their beloved country? And what 
might be thought of a memoir of some excellent 
woman, if it omitted any reference to her self-denying 
exertions and patient endurance of trials, as a wife 
and mother ? 

I have often, both in public and private, advocated 
in this country, the claims of the ‘Race Street 
Branch” to a fraternal and appreciative recognition 
by our own Branch of the Society. And hence I 
hope that this friendly criticism of the ‘“‘ Extracts,” 
just received, may only be taken as a friendly expres- 
sion of my good wishes for the best interests and 
welfare of “the other Branch.” 

WILLIAM TALLACK. 
61 Clapton Common, London, N. L. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A VISIT TO HAMPTON, VA. 

It was the privilege of the writer to spend six hours, 
Seventh month goth, at the Hampton School, Va. 
While many of your readers have visited this institu- 
tion, yet I feel like commending to others who have 
not to do so, should they have the opportunity. 

The buildings are large and well equipped, and 
afford excellent advantages for the thousand or more 
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students of the two races (Indians and Colored) who 


come from the many States of our Union. This 
season of the year is vacation, but there is a summer 
school, where the instruction is free to teachers, and 
some 300 in number are there availing themselves 
of the privilege. 

And surely it was an inspiration to see those 
bright, intelligent faces of both sexes, who gave evi- 
dence that they in turn were trying to help their own 
race. It seemed to the writer if they should follow 
their own true insight, when they leave Hampton they 
would endeavor to instill into the minds of their 
people to pay more attention to common school 
education, and a higher plane of manual employment, 
than to argue politics and insist on free exercise of 
the ballot. They can be useful citizens to their own 
race without the ballot for awhile ; they cannot be of 
use to themselves or any one else while they are 
engaged in heated discussion and strife with political 
parties. 

I am much indebted to Charles W. Belts, manager 
for twenty years of the “ printing’ ’of Hampton school, 
and former student of Clarkson Taylor at Wilming- 
ton, Del., for his kindness, and the hospitality at his 
home. T. W. W. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


NEW CENTURY QUESTIONS. 

ARE we turning our swords into plowshares, and 
our spears into pruning hooks, and learning the art 
of war no more? Are we doing as Jesus told Peter 
to do when he smote off the ear of the persecutor? 
Are we learning to love our enemies and to do good 
to those who despitefully use us? Does war help us 
to practice the peace we preach in our pulpits in the 
name of Christ? Do we encompass the earth with 
our missionaries to convert the people to Christ, and 
then, by the influence of Church and State, induce 
them to join our armies to destroy those that we 
imagine intrude upon our rights ? 

Should the same law apply to nations and the in- 
dividuals of that nation alike? If so, how is it that 
if a man encroaches upon his neighbor, and that neigh- 
bor shoots him down, his life must pay the penalty ? 
But if.one nation quarrels with another, the man who 
can find the means to shoot its people down is a 
hero, and his name goes down to posterity as a sal- 
vationist, though he has been the means of the loss 
of valuable lives, and of sorrow to widows and chil- 
dren. How are the prayers that are supposed to go 
up from both sides for victory at the commencement 
of an encounter to be answered by a God of love for 
all his children ? 

A few weeks since I saw a report of the formation 
of a society by professing Christians for the purpose 
of spreading the knowledge of Christ among our sol- 
diers. What would be the effect if Christ, or his 
Spirit, should be among the soldiers at the com- 
mencement of a bayonet charge? Are not re- 
venge, selfish ambition, and jealousy the great causes 
of war? 

Will some one or more who may feel willing 
answer these questions? Joun KEESE. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS FROM 
ISOLATED FRIENDS. 


(Philadelphia Yearly Meeting.) 


I am glad to feel that though I am so situated that I 
do not come into immediate contact with Friends, 
there is still that fellowship of feeling binding all 
children of the Society together in a common bond. 
Rarely indeed do those who are not able to attend 
meetings, but who have been reared in the atmos- 
phere of a Friends’ home, ever lose their faith in the 
cardinal principles of the Society. Mingling with 
other denominations, with due respect for their beliefs, 
alters not the faith of our youth. 
J. M., Long Branch, N. J. 


I am glad to find myself still remembered by our 
Yearly Meeting. It is my privilege to mingle with 
Friends but little, but their principles are engraven 
on the memory, never to be obliterated. I take the 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, which isa tie to keep me 
still in touch with Friends. 


S. W. L., Le Loup, Kan. 

I gratefully accept the interest manifested in our 
spiritual welfare by the Society of Friends, of which 
I have been a member all my life. While it has not 
been my privilege to attend Friends’ meetings, or 
mingle with Friends in a social way, there being few 
of our order in this city, yet I have never felt alone. 
Believing as I do in the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man I find firm friends everywhere. 

We had the pleasure of attending the Conference 
at Chautauqua last summer, which was a very great 
privilege, not having had such an opportunity since 
being at Chappaqua in ’94. Our Society has made 
strides of advancement since then, which I am glad 
to see. I have the Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER weekly, 
which is a great satisfaction, as it keeps me in touch 
with the movements of Friends. 

L. P. C., Titusville, Pa. 

I always cherish the communications of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting with fond recollections of the 
past opportunities of mingling socially with Friends ; 
and also do I cherish the simplicity and quietness of 
our style of worship. I feel much consolation and 
strength from this silent communion with ‘Our 
Father in Heaven.”” I hold fast to my faith, with a 
fervent desire to be always a worthy member of the 
Religious Society of Friends. 

A. R. P., Glenora, N. Y. 


[HE quality which makes gold the most valuable of the 
metals is its docility. The cunning hammer of the smith can 
‘‘teach"’ it almost anything. The more stubborn metals 
crumble after they have been reduced to a certain point of 
fineness ; but gold can be hammered into a sheet so infinitely 
fine that 282 o00 of them, piled one upon the other, would be 
but aninchthick! Anda flake of gold tiny as a pinhead can 
be drawn out in a finer thread than ever man spun, in a spi- 


der-thread, to a length of 500 feet.—[C. F. Lummis, in The 
Century. } 


THE sugar cane is a variety of grass whose saccharine 
properties have been devoleped by cultivation. 








THE FRIENDS’ PEACE CONFERENCE. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I APPROVE very strongly of the proposed Union Meeting of 
all Friends, in the interest of international peace. Ata time 
when many nominally Christian pulpits and papers are sup- 
porting or excusing war, and show themselves willing to use 
force to advance their supposed interests, it is especially fit- 
ting that a religious body so closely identified with the cause 
of peace should pronounce a clear, straightforward word on 
the subject. May it help us all to be more faithful ! 
East Fryeburg, Me. Jesse H. HOLMEs. 





Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


HERE in this ‘‘Sky Land’’ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
brings the information that a series of meetings in the interest 
of Peace will be held in Philadelphia, near the close of the 
present year. 

This thought is encouraging—that the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Peace, which was identified with the origin of the 
Religious Society of Friends should be revived, and a plan be 
devised forthe enlightenment of all classes in regard to Peace 
and Arbitration. 

It is true that meetings have been held, ‘‘ officially and 
unofficially,’ and addresses issued by the Society of Friends, 
which we hope have been the means of averting many scenes 
of bloodshed, yet ‘‘the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber’’ is not found on sectional lines, but should be ‘‘ uni- 
versal."’ Do not confine this all-important subject to a hand- 
ful of people, but whatever is done let it be an educational 
action, with the view of inviting the world at large to partici- 
pate in a similar action, endeavoring to establish courts of 
arbitration wherein all discord may be adjusted. 

If the Christ spirit, which is the essential element of all 
proper living, is sought after, 1 have no doubt good results 
will attend, and the inspiration which has prompted the call 
for these meetings will be productive of much good. 

I am, as ever, an interested co-worker in the cause of 
Peace. SARAH T. ROGERS EAVENSON, M.D. 


Asheville, N. C. 


EDWARD HOopkINs, the sexton of Colfax chapel, Accomac 
county, Va., had for some weeks found difficulty in ringing 
the bell, and at last it made no sound when he pulled the 
rope. When he went tothe steeple to investigate he was met 
by thousands of bees, which completely enveloped him. The 
first attack blinded him, and in his efforts to escape he fell 
from the loft,a distance of fourteen feet, sustaining fatal in- 
juries. Three bushels of fine honey were afterward taken 
from the loft by four young men, who smoked the bees out 
with sulphur.—[Morning News, Wilmington, Del.] 


THE gifts of valuable tracts of land in the vicinity of 
crowded towns and cities for small parks and recreation 
grounds have become frequent of late, both in America and 
the Old World. The London papers recently announced that 
a Mr. Horniman, whose property was within the corporate 
limits of that great city, had deeded his mansion, house, and 
grounds to the city for a public museum and small park. 
The grounds covered nine and a half acres, and are estimated 
as worth between a quarter and half a million dollars.— 
| Meehan's Monthly. } 


THE difficulty of securing domestic servants, which has 
long been the bane of household life in England, has created 
a demand for ‘‘lady’’ servants. The Morning Post recently 
printed the following advertisement : 

Wanted : A lady, to groom and take care of a small pony, 
and to assist in the housework of a small house in the coun- 
try. The cook is a lady, and no servants are kept. Only 
gentlewomen need write. 


IN Pennsylvania, in 1900, the State authorities tested 9,274 
cattle with tuberculin. for tuberculosis, and condemned and 


of $23.10. 


CANADA has the largest forest in the world. It is in the 


Labrador and Hudson Bay district, and is, roughly, 1,000 by 
1,700 miles. 


FRIENDS’ 


Conferences, Associations, €tc. 


BYBERRY, Pa.—The last meeting of Friends’ Association 
was held on the afternoon of the 4th instant, with a smaller 
attendance than usual. Elizabeth Parry read a portion of the 
sixth chapter of Matthew ; following this was a poetical reading 
by Rachel Johnson, and Miriam Tomlinson recited ‘‘ The 
Quaker Widow.”’ 

Arabella Carter then gave a short account of the recent 
Peace Convention held in Buffalo, extracts from addresses, 
etc., closing with a letter from the Shakers at Mt. Lebanon to 
the Convention. Remarks concerning this subject were made 
by Sarah C. James, Nathaniel Richardson, Joseph I. Knight, 
and others. 

Reference was made to the state existing in the South after 
the War of the Rebellion, and also to the quiet work being 
done by our Society ; as well as the work done in this and in 
Temperance by Orthodox Friends. Arabella Carter also 
referred to the call recently issued for Friends’ Peace Confer- 
ence, which is meeting with so much favor. In fact, this 
entire session seemed to be given to a free discussion of 
Peace and our attitude toward it. Nathaniel Richardson 
characterized every Friends’ meeting as a peace gathering. 
S. C. James felt many narrow ideas may be eliminated by 
contact with other sects laboring for the same purpose—as in 
the W. C. T. U., and thought we may have been derelict in 
duty in not more firmly i impressing on our young people the 
great importance of work in these reforms. A.C; 


CORNWALL, N Y. —The regular meeting of the Cornwall 
Young Friends’ Association was held at the home of T. Walter 
Styer, Linden Park, on First-day afternoon, Seventh month 
28, Igol. 

The chairman and secretary were both absent, and 
Charles F. Seaman and Gilbert T. Cocks were chosen to act 
as such, 

Annie Styer favored us with a reading, entitled ‘* John 
Jenkins’ Sermon.’’ T. Walter Styer read a.selection, ‘‘What 
is Worth While’’ by Anna Robertson Brown. 

Amy B. Cocks also contributed a reading, the title of 
which was, ‘‘ Responsibility of the Society’s Members.’’ 

Both of the latter readings elicited from the members some 
discussion, and their approval. 

The next meeting will be held at the Seaman homestead, 
Woodbury Falls, Eighth month 5, Igol. 

GILBERT T. Cocks, Secretary for the meeting. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at the home of George N. Bowne on the evening of Seventh 
month 20., with 38 members present. The exercises for the 
evening were short, owing to the absence of the two members 
who had the assigned questions. 

Martha A. Taylor read from the Discipline, ‘‘ Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments.’’ She also read an article 
by S. B. Alderson, entitled ‘‘ A Scathing Indictment,’’ which 
vigorously opposed the habit of card playing both at home 
and in public places, and expressed the opinion that if there 
were no card playing in private it would not be difficult to 
abolish it in public. The writer gave it as his idea that there 
is no difference between playing for a piece of silver moulded 
in the shape of money or moulded in the shape of a cup or 
thimble. 

Mabel E. Harvey read a very interesting paper on current 
topics. Anna Scott read a piece entitled, ‘‘ The Landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers.’’ ‘‘ Angels of Silence ’’ was the title of 
a piece of poetry read by Anna Biddle. In response to a spe- 
cial request Elsie Johnson again favored us by reciting ‘‘ Rock 
of Ages.’’ 

After silence we adjourned, to meet on the evening of 
Ninth month 6, at the home of G. Frank Harvey. 

E. E. B., Sec. 


RHODE ISLAND is the fullest State in the Uniou—with 407 
people to the square mile. 


IT is recorded that the wine bill alone of a recent Paris 
dining party of twelve persons amounted to $1,200. 





| authorities. 


| States was the ‘‘ Bay Psalms Book,”’ 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


IN a private letter from President Birdsall, written from Lake 
Windermere, (England), on the 2nd inst., he spoke of his 
pleasant visit of two weeks in London, where he attended 
Westminster and Bunhill meetings and adult schools, and of 
his visit to Bristol and Somerset Quarterly Meeting, at Street, 
and to the Friends’ meeting at Oxford. Hewent from Oxford 
to Stratford-on-Avon, and thence to Leominster, on the 
Welsh border, where he enjoyed a visit to Theodore Neild. 
He was expecting, when he wrote, to spend a few days in the 
Lake Country, with John William Graham, then to make a 
short trip into Scotland, and then spend a week or less at 
Scarborough, at the Summer School, before sailing for home 
on the 21st instant. 

His letter was written, of course, previously to the fatal 
illness of his father, at Newtown, Pa. 

The Dinner Pail, San Francisco, in its issue for this month, 
(printed, of course, some days ago), says: 

‘‘ Thaddeus S. Kenderdine, of Bucks county, Pa., who 
visited California in 1858 and wrote ‘A California Tramp,’ 
a book which had a large circulation at that time, and who 
was here again in 1897 and wrote ‘California Revisited,’ 
also an entertaining book, is now here with the Epworth 
League party, and has greatly enjoyed the trip and sightseeing 
privileges which belong of right to the excursionists. Mr. 
Kenderdine is accompanied by Isaac S. Wright, who visits his 
brother Benjamin in Oakland from whom he had been sepa- 
rated thirty years. The Wrights were born and grew to man- 
hood in Penn’s Manor, Pa., in sight of the home of William 
Penn, which he occupied mostly during his stay in the colony. 
Benjamin Wright, the brother, is one of the substantial 
citizens of Oakland and a large property owner.”’ 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE RACE QUESTION. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I sEND the following extract from a private letter from a 
Friend living in Florida, believing it will be of interest to the 
readers of your paper. S. M. G. 

‘* This quiet, sleepy, self-satisfied little town has had a 
rude awakening. About two weeks ago a negro of about eigh- 
teen years, a half-witted jail-bird, assaulted and then killed 
by stabs witha razor, a young married white woman. Tosee 
the men galloping by, armed with rifles, or riding like mad on 
wheels, pistols in their belts, seemed like a chapter in a sen- 
sational novel. Two days he was hunted with blood hounds 
and then came the usual end—he was burned alive at the 
place of the murder. Men and boys, women and children, 
were present at the scene. Some fathers took their sons of 
ten or twelve years, that they might witness the pun- 
ishment ! But whether it was to teach the boys to govern 
their own passions, or to instruct them in administering lynch 
law is difficult to tell. 

‘«It seems dreadful that such things can be in this day and 
generation, and yet one could not but feel that his sufferings 
were short compared with the long-drawn-out agony of his 
hapless victim. This race question seems to me the burning 
question ofthe day. What is to be done with these hordes of 
ignorant blacks, degraded, immoral, a constant menace in 
some parts of the country? If the millions that have been 
spent in war during the last few years could only have been 
spent in bettering the condition of the negro, some impression 
might have been made. Something should be done to pre- 
vent them from living like pigs—whole families in one small 
room. A lady from Memphis told us that there great bar- 
racks are built and rented out to negroes, one room to a 
family. No policeman dares go into these densalone. Surely 
some action against such abuses could be taken by the city 


” 


THE first book printed within the limits of the United 
which was issued in 
Cambridge, Mass., in 1640. Specimens of the publication 


' are extremely rare and command very high prices. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer 
AFTER HARVEST. 
By fields where lately waved the yellow wheat 
And where the farmers piled the fragrant hay, 
The meadow-lark is calling clear and sweet, 
And through the drowsy day 
The clouds drift by above the peaceful hill, — 
I watch their soft reflections in the tide 
Here where doth smoothly glide 
The Brandywine by ancient Embreeville. 


In old sequestered garden-alleys drowned 
In utter dreamfulness and flowery ease, 
The poppy petals fall without a sound, 
And lazy soft-winged bees 
Follow their honeyed quest with murmurs faint 
‘Mid altheas and swaying hollyhocks, 
The stately purple phlox, 
And bergamot and lady-slippers quaint. 


I saw last month among the Goshen dales 
The sun-browned farmers haul the harvest in, 
I saw them busy in Pocopson vales, 
And here in green Newlin 
I watched the mowers in among the hay 
Heap up the windrows long and straight and clean, 
And sturdy reapers glean 
The nodding wheat on hillsides far away. 


And here one evening as I lingered late 
I saw the last load coming down the hill, 
Sweep ‘neath the cherry tree beside the gate 
And past the mossy mill ; 
And when those final sheaves of rustling oats 
Were added to the barn’s abundant store, 
I heard by the wide door 
The ‘‘ Harvest Home’’ ring out from lusty throats. 


But now no more the harvest mirth is heard 
By shady orchard-side or straggling hedge, 
The fields are silent save where some sweet bird 
Chirps by the greenwood edge ; 
Only the locusts chirr with pipings high, 
Only the melancholy ring-dove grieves 
Among the willow leaves, 
And rain-crows send from far their querulous cry. 


Along the dusty road wild carrots nod, 
And thistle-down is wafted through the air, 
On woodland banks the early golden-rod 
Is swaying richly fair ; 
And in the night beneath the golden moon 
Ripe apples drop beside the orchard wall, 
And oft with eerie call 
The shadowy owls give forth their spectral tune. 


How softly now the water-willows show 
Beside the brooks their delicate gray-green, 
And lovely as a landscape of Corot 
Appears each pastoral scene. 
Old Chester County's tranquil fields and woods 
Are sleeping in a languid atmosphere, 
And far away and near 
The misty dream of August basks and broods. 


With tender undersong the Brandywine 
Flows down by mossy stone and quivering reed, 
And he who rightly hears its chant divine 
May take but slender heed 
Of dulling cares that vex the passing hour ; 
Kind Nature's nursling well may muse apart, 
For he, the glad of heart, 
Is brother born of cloud and stream and flower. 


JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 


How many of the thousands of readers of the Bible have 
noticed that in the King James version the apostroplhe, the 


sign of the possessive case, or of an omitted letter, does not 
once occur? 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PROBLEM OF HOUSEHOLD SERVICE. 
A CORRESPONDENT asks why philanthropists have not 
established schools where the thousands of half 
starved girls and women in our cities could be trained 
for the duties of domestic service. An experiment 
of this kind, on a small scale, is now being tried by 
the Women's Christian Association of Philadelphia. 

This Association has established a school wherein 
girls sixteen years old and upward are trained in all 
branches of housework, from making a fire to mak- 
ing beds, sweeping, dusting, cooking, etc. During 
the four years since it has been established, a number 
of girls have been educated in these branches by a 
competent teacher. They are given a three months’ 
course of instruction, with board and lodging free of 
charge. Their rooms are in a corner of the third 
story of the Association building, comprising a sitting 
room, dining room, kitchen, and bed rooms. These 
are all under the care of the girls. Here they put in 
practice lessons taught, and they take in turn the 
waiting at table and the preparing of meals, also 
setting the table for meals. Besides this practical 
housekeeping, they are taught plain sewing, have a 
Bible lesson every day, and one or two elementary 
studies. 

The girls who finish the course are in great de- 
mand; the chief drawback seems to be that there 
are so few who care to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities here offered. 

This brings us back to the old question, ‘‘ Why 
is it that the average American girl (and by this we 
mean any girl born in America, whatever the nation. 
ality of her parents,) would rather work in a mill or 
a store, for a pittance that scarcely more than pays 
her board, than in a home where her duties would 
be lighter, her room pleasanter, her food better, and 
her wages higher ? 

One reason is that the shop-girl or the mill-girl 
knows when her work is done; her hours of lesiure 
may be few but they are certain. A second reason 
is that she is more independent ; she is free to asso- 
ciate with others of her class, and with young men, 
every evening in the week if she choose to do so. 
Then she always has one day of the week at her own 
disposal, and even if she is obliged to spend that day 
in working for herself, she has at least the sweet feel- 
ing of being her own mistress while that day lasts. 

A third reason, and perhaps the strongest of all, 
is that the social standing of the shop gir! is higher 
than that of the young woman employed in domestic 
service. It is all in vain that we insist that this 
ought not to be so, and that it would not be so if a 
number of self-respecting, competent young women 
would form an organization and agree to seek places 
in some city or town, as home helpers. Such an 
organization as yet does not exist, and the rulings 
of Mrs. Grundy, however senseless, cannot be ignored. 

There are certain privileges that every domestic 
helper ought to have, if the character of those who 
engage in this service is to be elevated. She should 
have an average of at least two hours leisure daily, 
between 5 a. m. and g p. m. for sewing and reading ; 
and in addition to the ‘one afternoon a week and 
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every other First-day afternoon”’ she should have a | 
comfortable place where she could receive her friends, 
gentlemen not excluded, at least one evening in the 
week. Itis natural for young women to desire the 
society of the other sex, and many a girl has been 
led astray because her only opportunity for such 
society was on the streets. 

Volumes might be written (and indeed have been 
written) concerning the trials of the housekeepers and 
home-makers who have to contend with the ignor- 
ance, wastefulness, and general untrustworthiness of 
the great majority of those who now hire out to do 
general housework, and of whom, poor as they are, 
the supply is never equal to the demand ; but the 
purpose of this article is to look at the problem from 
the other point of view. E. L. 


FOREST TREES ALONG THE RAILROADS. 


Joun P. Brown, Secretary of the International So- 
ciety of Arborculture, writes in the North American, 
Philadelphia, on this subject. 

In May, 1900, he says, at the request of the Hon. 
J. Sterling Morton, of Nebraska, President of the In- 
ternational Society of Arborculture, and the late Col- 
lis P. Huntington, then President of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, the writer began a tour of the United States 
for the purpose of investigating forestry conditions 
and of arousing railroad officials to the necessity of 
planting trees for economic purposes. 

Every railroad officer knows that timber for cross- 
ties is becoming scarce, and that the complete ex- 
haustion of the visible supply is only a question of a 
few years. Metal ties have proved a failure, good 
white oak has become too valuable to justify its use, 
and not enough larch, white cedar, chestnut, pine, 
and redwood remain standing to meet the demand. 

There are in use to-day on American railroads 
780,000,000 cross-ties, and each year 112,000,000 
are required for renewals. The annual cash outlay 
for this purpose is now in excess of $60,000,000, and 
it is estimated that during the next two decades 
3,000,000,000 ties will be needed. 

The relief measure proposed by the Society is the 
planting of quick-growing trees in lanes parallel to 
the tracks and in solid forest on unoccupied lands. 
Six hundred and forty trees to the mile could be 
grown along almost every railroad right of way. In 
sixteen years this would produce 3,000 ties, enough 
to relay the mile of track. 

Already prominent railway managers, aroused to 
the economic importance of these facts, are taking 
action. By the Society’s advice over 2,000,000 trees 
have been planted in the last year, including 75,000 
by the C., C., C. and St. L., and 6,500 by the Rio 
Grande railroads in Utah. In the latter State irriga- 
tion is necessary to make the trees grow. 

Of American trees the Society recommends the 
catalpa, a hardy, quick-growing tree, producing a 
tough, durable wood. Not the catalpa of common 
knowledge, but the Indian variety, which becomes a 
very large tree and is more valuable than oak for 
cross-ties. 
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CEDAR-BIRD AND GOLDFINCH. 


Olive Thorne Miller. 

Ir is easier to learn to identify birds by their call 
notes, and their notes of alarm and warning, than by 
their songs. These are about the same in all of a 
species. All robins say “tut! tut!’ and all give the 
cry called a “laugh,” as well as other common 
sounds ; all phcebes shout the beloved name from the 
barn roof, and all flycatchers jerk out ‘‘ chebec’’ by 
the hour; the olive-sided flycatcher tribe to a bird 
drawl out their “‘see-here’’ from the top of a tree, 
and so with many others. But one and all of these 
birds are capable of more elaborate and varied songs. 
I have heard them in the case of those mentioned, 
and perhaps most of the birds we credit with having 
only the loud call notes with which we are familiar 
have times and seasons of indulging in quite different 
utterances. 

Though song is dropped off during July, and by 
the middle of the month life in the tree-tops goes on 
nearly in silence, bird affairs have not lost their 
interest. The world is still full of little family groups 
under training—learning ‘‘sky-science and wings 
delight,” and what is of equal importance to them, 
becoming familiar with the products of earth, and 
their respective values from a gastronomic point of 
view. Also at this time many birds are still sitting : 
some on a second brood ; some whose first attempts 
came to grief; and some who are always late in 
setting up their homes. Among the latter, two are 
especially noteworthy—that model of elegant manners, 
the cedar bird, or cedar wax-wing, in daintiest of silky 
plumage of Quaker hue, and the charming goldfinch 
‘all black and gold, a flame of fire swinging on his 
purple thistle.” 

I know no bird who so fully expresses the joy of 
life as this tiny fellow-creature, the goldfinch, and his 
flight, as he goes bounding through the air, uttering 
a joyous note with every wing-beat, is pure ecstacy. 
Often, when he has apparently no desire to go 
anywhere, he will fling himself upon the air with 
vehemence, make a wide circle, and return to his 
perch, or bound straight up ten feet or more, and 
then drop back, pouring out his delicious notes, 
evidently because he is so brimful of bliss he cannot 
contain himself. Then his songs, especially his 
morning songs, which come after other birds have 
finished theirs, have a quality of rapture which cannot 
be expressed. The goldfinch has a wonderful variety 
of songs and calls, and he and his mate an apparently 
endless number of conversational notes, all in the 
tender, sweet voices of the family. He is one of the 
few birds who singin chorus. No bird pair that I know 
is more attractive in its family life, the little matron 
so timid and clinging, with such an appealing call, 
the small spouse so tender and attentive, so different 
from his usual jolly manners, and fully impressed 
with his responsibility as head of the family. They 
always remind me of a boy and girl play-marriage, a 
sort of David and Dora Copperfield affair. 


OVER 7,000 persons are employed in the fishing industry 
on the Mississippi river and its minor trlbutaries. 
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IN WHITTIER’S COUNTRY. 
Roderic C. Penfield, in Harper's Weekly. 


WHITTIER’S earliest home is a scant two miles from 
East Haverhill, Mass. One may go by trolley, the 
only innovation in the neighborhood, but a carriage 
is the more convenient unless the visitor is something 
of a pedestrian. The scenes of most of Whittier’s 
best-known poems—those which were reminders of 
his younger days—are in the vicinity of his home; 
some within a stone's throw of the house. But 
others are a mile or so distant in divers directions. 
The house itself, gray and weather-beaten, albeit 
well preserved, stands half-way up a hill-side from 
the main road. A _less-travelled thoroughfare 
branches out from this chief highway, and winding 
past the cottage, leads farther up the hill to the site 
of the little schoo]-house which the poet attended as 
a boy. The meadow in which Maud Muller raked 
the hay is in the opposite direction, and a mile away. 
The house within is a treasury of Whittier’s be- 
longings. They have been accumulated and preserved 
through the efforts of the society which owns the 


property, and takes a most praiseworthy interest in | 


keeping it up. From cellar to garret, at every hand 
is to be discovered something that was a part of the 
poet’s life. 
the ‘‘ high-boy ” and the “‘ low-boy ” in which the 
family linen was kept, the fire-place utensils, the bed 
upon which he slept, the wheel which his mother 
used in spinning the linen which covers the bed, and 
which is also referred to in ‘‘ Snowbound ’’—all these 
and many other objects dear to those who revere the 
memory of Whittier are about the house. 

The door-stone—an irregular 


was quarried by Whittier’s grandfather. 
at which it lies faces southwest, and Whittier has 
described in his ‘‘ Barefoot Boy”’ the sunset glow 
and the melodies of nature which came to his ears 
from the woods and stream near by. 

In a somewhat lonely place westward of the 
homestead is the site of the little building described 
inthe verses of ‘ In School Days.”’ The building it- 
self was burned to the ground a few years ago, and 
the place is now covered bya tangle of vines—black- 
berry, sumach, and elderberry. A neglected sign- 


board tells the passer-by briefly the story of the | 


building. Between the school-house and the home 
girl who was Whittier’s school companion, and whose 
tender words, ‘‘I hate to go above you,”’ will live so 
long as poetry exists. The farm-house is almost as 
old as the Whittier homestead, and across the road 
is the tree under which the two children played to- 
gether. 

The Whittier birthplace has taken its position as 
one of the shrines which Americans love to visit. 
is somewhat inaccessible, for it is nearly two hours 
from Boston. But the register kept in the old living- 
room tells the story of the streams of visitors—some- 
times nearly two score a day—who wander through 
the historic rooms, look lovingly on the mementoes of 
the poet, and tread the paths his boyish feet helped 


His chair and desk, his hair-cloth trunk, | 


| ployed largely. 


block of dark | 


granite—is 175 years old, counting from the time it | ™OUS business. 


The door | 


make. The visitors register from every part of the 
country, and I was gratified to note that the chief 
cities were largely represented—an indication that 
the turmoil of urban life is no barrier to thoughtful 


recollections of the country and the poet of the 
country. 


NEW USES FOR SAWDUST. 
Sawpust, which used to be a waste product of the 
mills, is now being utilized in a number of ways. 
Compressed into bricks with tar, it is employed for 
making gas, the bricks being carbonized in fire-clay 
retorts. About eighty per cent. of their weight is 
converted into gas. From 30,000 to 40,000 cubic 
feet of gas are obtained from each ton of the bricks. 

Compressed into blocks with coal-dust, sawdust 
makes an excellent fuel, 300 pounds of which are said 
to be equal to 500 pounds of soft coal. It gives little 
smoke and no ashes worth mentioning. Bricks of 
clay and sawdust are recommended for building, 
being only half as heavy as ordinary bricks and tak- 
iug plaster direct without the intervention of laths. 
In apartment houses sawdust is largely used for fiil- 
ing walls and floors to deaden sound. 

Mortar for building has been made recently of 
sawdust instead of sand. Hardwood dust, which is 
worth much more than softwood dust, is utilized for 
smoking hams, being preferred to cordwood because 
it smoulders slowly. Many objects of decorative art 
are made by compressing sawdust. Immense quan- 
tities of this material are used in ice-houses, fish- 
markets, and in every industry in which ice is'e«m- 
The distillation of wood alcohol and 
various chemicals from sawdust has become an enor- 


Wood shavings, which were formerly thrown 





It | 


away, now find a ready market, being compressed to 
solidity by a special machine. This machine bales 
five tons of shavings in ten hours, which is about the 
daily surplus of a fair-sized planing-mill. One oper- 


| ator does all the work. 


Such shavings are used largely for burning lime ; 
they form an’economical fuel for making steam, being 


| consumed slowly and developing a heat almost as in- 
| tense as that of good coal.—(Saturday Evening 
| Post. | 


| skin on his body, and in each square inch there are some 
of the poet is the farm-house in which lived the little | 


2,800 sweat glands. There are over 3,500 glands in the 
palm of the hand, while the number on the entire surface of 
the body is about 7,000,000. This makes every man a 
millionaire, doesn’t it? Each of these sweat glands is about 
a quarter inch long, therefore the average man has something 


| like twenty-eight miles of tubing in his skin. 


THE W. C. T. U. of Florida are rejoicing greatly because 
they have secured from the legislature of that State a bill rais- 
ing the ‘‘ age of protection’’ for girls from ten to eighteen 
years. In order to secure this they obtained the indorsement 
of the State Medical Association, State Press Association, 
presidents of colleges, over a hundred teachers, as many 





physicians, many religious and other organizations and a peti- 
tion signed by 15,000 citizens. Florida seems to havea higher 
ideal than some other States. Last winter the Georgia Legis- 
lature voted down a similar bill and one legislator sarcastically 
| exclaimed: ‘‘ Who wants this in Georgia? Nobody but 


sr 


preachers and women ! 
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The First American Steamship. 
AN article in the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, by ‘‘ Penn,"’ 
says that the first crossing of the Atlantic ocean by steam was 
not done by a British ship, as is commonly supposed, but by 
an American vessel known as the Savannah. 
The records of the Savannah show that she was designed 


and built at Corlear's Hook, New York, in 1818, as a full- 
rigged ship of 360 tons burthen, and that while she was in the 
shipyard one Captain Moses Rogers negotiated on behalf of a 
firm of shipping merchants in Savannah for the purchase of 
the vessel. They gave directions to Rogers, who at one time 
had been associated with Robert Fulton, to have a steam en- 
gine of ninety horse power put into her. This engine was 
built at Morristown, N. J., by Stephen Vail, and the boilers 
for itcame from the shop of Daniel Dod, at Elizabeth, N. J. 

After a trip from New York to the city from which she took 
her name, the vessel left Savannah for Europe in May, 1819. 
When she was sighted off the coast of Ireland, with smoke 
coming out of her funnel, the master of the signal station 
thought that it was a sailing ship on fire, and quickly sent 
word to that effect in a dispatch to the admiralty, which or- 
dered a revenue cutter to the rescue. But the ship on fire 
went faster than the cutter, and at last the cutter had to fire 
shots asa warning for her to come to and explain the mystery. 
Finally, after a voyage of twenty-nine days, the sails seeming 
to have been used quite us much as the engine, and used alone 
when the engine was not working, the Savannah arrived at 
Liverpool, where her presence excited much curious comment 
as a ‘* Yankee invention.”’ 


Raising Ferns from Seed. 
THE green scales from which the young fern-plants grow are 
so small as seldom to be noticed out of doors, but it is a sim- 
ple matter to grow them in the house and experimert with 
them at one’s leisure. All that is needed is a saucer or pan, 
a piece of clear glass, and a few handfuls of sand. To ob- 


tain spores one has only to collect fruited fern-leaves and 
place them between papers. The globes will very soon dis- 
charge the spores, which will appear on ‘the paper as a fine 
powder. 

Before sowing the spores it is best to bake the sand to 
destroy the seeds of other plants, as otherwise they might 
grow before the ferns and choke them out, just as the weeds 
overrun neglected gardens. After the sand has been placed 
in the plate or saucer it should be thoroughly moistened and 
the spores carefully scattered upon it. The saucer is then 
covered with the glass and set in a shady place. It must he 
kept moist and prevented from getting chilled. In a few 
weeks a green film will appear on the sand, and the green 
scales slowly grow larger, and then one by one the young 
fronds will appear.—[Willard N. Clute, in St. Nicholas. ] 


Savings in Switzerland. 


EXAMINING the details of the vast total of world-thrift, as re- 
ported by the Swiss Journal of Statistics, the fact appears that 
while the American people lead the world in the total amount 
of their savings-bank deposits—two billions and a half, 
roundly stated—yet Germany, France, and Great Britain all 
lead usin the number of their depositors. Eight in every 
100 Americans have savings-bank accounts, but 26 in every 
100 Germans, 25 in every 100 Frenchmen and 22 in every 
100 Britishers have them. 

Quite significant is the fact that little Switzerland leads all 
Europe in the general thrift of her simple, industrious, re- 
publican people, nearly 42 in every 100 of whom have money 
in the savings banks, and the average amount due to them is 
$148 each, which is much higher than the average due to the 
British, German, or French depositor. 

Is it not a fact full of moral suggestion, asks a New York 
newspaper, reporting there facts, that the little Swiss Repub- 
lic, without standing army, navy, ports, or colonies, shows not 


only a larger per capita industrial production and foreign 
trade than any of the great European ‘‘empires,’’ but a 
larger per capita of savings, which means a higher general 
level of comfort and happiness ? 


The ‘‘ Conscience Fund.’’ 
THE total amount of the conscience fund in the United States 
Treasury, says a recent dispatch from Washington, is $299,- 
947.55. The first contribution was one dollar, sent by a man 
in New York Statein 1811. There was no further remittance 
of any consequence until after the breaking out of the Civil 
War, when $6,000 in bonds were received. 

The smallest amount recorded is a two-cent stamp sent by 
some one who had used a cancelled stamp on a letter. The 
largest contribution, $14,250, was transmitted from London 
through the American Consul-General. Asa rule the remit- 


tances are not accompanied by any explanation of the circum- 
stances that led to the restitution. 


Born in a Saloon. 


NEAL Dow was fond of telling how the Maine prohibitory law 
originated in a rum shop. The WNationa/ Lemperance 
Advocate repeats the story : 


‘‘As you are well award,”’ said General Dow, ‘‘it was a 
good many years ago. I was sitting in my houseone evening 


quite late. In answering a knock at the door I found a lady, 
whom I knewvery well as the wife of a government official 
of this city. He was a periodical drunkard, and on this very 
night was downtown ona spree. His wife wished me to get 
him home quietly, because if he was drunk next day, he 
might lose his position. ; 

‘«] started out, and found him in the back room of one of 
the down town saloons. That was in the days of license in 
Maine. I said to the keeper, in a quiet way, ‘I wish you 
would sell no more liquor to Mr. Blank.’ ‘Why, Mr. Dow,’ 
he said, ‘this is my business ; I must supply my customers.’ 
‘That all may be,’ I replied, ‘ but here is this gentleman 
with a large family depending upon him for support. If he 
goes to his office to-morrow drunk, he will lose his place. | 
wish you would sell him no more liquor.’ 

‘*He became somewhat angry ; told me that he, too, had 
a family to support ; that he had a license to sell liquor to 
whoever he pleased ; and that he didn’t care to have me 
meddling in his business. 

‘« «So, then, you havea license,’ said I, ‘and you support 
your family by destroying that man’s. We'll see about this!’ 

‘‘I went home thoroughly determined to devote my life 
thenceforth to suppressing the liquor traffic in the best way 
possible. The Maine law was born in that rum shop !”’ 


‘‘ WHEN I was trying hard to get through the State University 
on very little money,’’ writes Cynthia Westover Alden, the 
president-general of the International Sunshine Society, in the 
Ladies’ Home Journa/, ‘‘ one day an old-time friend looked 


me over, and taking out a ten-dollar bill, handed it to me, 
saying : ‘ You actually look as if you did not get half enough 
to eat. Take this money and straighten up a bit. Don’t 
forget to pay it back to me when you can. I don’t believein 
giving money toanybody.’ Now I was not an object of char- 
ity, though I was sadly in need of Sunshine. I put the bill 
away and cried as if my heart would break. After waiting 
some days I sent the sameten dollars back, saying I was glad 
I could return it to her so soon. To this day I hear of her 
telling how she helped me financially when I was ‘hard up.’ 

‘‘Another woman, that same week, asked me why I did 
not take my meals at the restaurant where most of the stu- 
dents took theirs. I replied that it was a little too expensive 
forme. The next day I was called in by the proprietor of 
the restaurant, and asked if I could find time to look over the 
books of the concern and verify the work done by some one 
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thought it merely a bit of luck that had come my way. But 
at the close of the term the proprietor told me that my friend 
had paid for my meal tickets. Did the kindness offend me? 
I cried just as hard as I had cried over the ten-dollar bill, but 
it was a different sort of a cry.’’ 





























Mosquito Enemies. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New York 77t/une, John C. Fisher, 
says: ‘‘ The practical method of destroying mosquitoes is to 
encourage nature's remedy—the breeding of mosquito-eating 
species of bird life. The night hawk and swallow live almost 
wholly upon mosquitoes, and in district, where these birds are 
abundant the natives are never annoyed. 

‘« Put down the practice of destroying these birds for their 
plumage and breed them in mosquito infested districts, and 
the obnoxious insect will soon be reduced and kept down so 
effectively as to be of no annoyance. Propagate the purple 


martin (the large species of swallow) and the mosquito pest 
will disappear.’ 







































































CURRENT EVENTS. 

Ir is estimated that 16,000 men obeyed the general strike 
order of President Shaffer to quit work, while about 12,000 
refused ; the latter are employé¢s of the Illinois branch of the 
Federal Steel Company. Conservative reports indicate that 
60,000 men are now idle, including those who quit work the 
first of last month. At McKeesport, Pa., 10,000 men quit 
work. It is reported from Washington that President 
Gompers, of the American Federation of Labor, says that 
his organization will use every peaceable means in its power 
to assist the Amalgamated Association in its strike. Per- 
sonally, he hoped an amicable adjustment of the trouble 
might be arranged, and expressed his willingness to co- 
operate in any effort to that end. 

























































































THE body of the Dowager Empress Victoria, of Germany, 
was interred at Potsdam on the 13th instant, with impressive 
ceremonies. Among those present were Emperor William, 
her son, and members of his family, King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra of England, and United States Ambassador 
White. 






































A DISPATCH from Denver, Colorado states that in view of 
the interest taken in the question of whether or not animal 
tuberculosis can be communicated to human beings, T. L. 
Monson, State Dairy Commissioner of Colorado, has offered 
himself as a subject for a thorough test, provided a suitable 
annuity for his family shall be assured in case of fatal results. 
Mr. Monson has made a study of the matter, and is a strong 
seliever in Dr. Koch's theory. 


“= 


Ir is announced that the statue of Frances E. Willard, to 
be presented by the State of Illinois to the national capitol at 
Washington, will be modelled by Helen F. Mears, of Osh- 
kosh, Wis. For two years this young woman studied with 
Augustus St. Gaudens, and has been his valued assistant in 
serious work in his New York and Paris studios. The statue 
will be of white marble. 






















































































AN unusually daring robbery occurred at the works of the 
Selby Smelting and Lead Company, thirty miles from San 
Francisco, on the night of the sth inst. The thief tunneled 
from outside the building under the vault at the Selby works, 
which are on the bay shore, and secured nearly 1,200 pounds 
of fine gold, worth $20 an ounce, and buried it in the waters 
of the bay. The thief, a man named Winters, has been 
caught. He has confessed his crime and disclosed the 


hiding-place of the gold, most of which has already been re- 
covered. 















































Tue Chinese Legation, which numbers in its official 
household a larger force than any other diplomatic establish- 














ment in Washington, is to have handsome new quarters, 
Minister Wu, who is in charge of the project, says he is with- 
out limitation in the matter of cost, and intends to provide a 
structure that will be the most spacious and ornate of the 
character in any capital of the world. This announced ac- 
tion is said to be a mark of China's friendly feeling towards 
the United States for its conservative and mediatory attitude 
during the negotiations at Peking. 

THE disturbances in South America continue. There are 
insurrections in both Venezuela and Colombia, and each 
State complains that its insurgents are receiving aid and en- 
couragement from the other. A dispatch from Wellemstad, 
Curacoa, says the Colombian legation left Caracas, Venezuela, 
on the 12th instant, and that Mr. Russell, the American 
charge d'affaires at Caracas, Venezuela, has been authorized 
by the American State Department to use his good offices as 
the representative of Colombia. 

The United States Navy Department has ordered the gun- 
boat Machias to proceed to Colon, at the eastern terminus of 
the Panama railroad, to look after American interests there 
and aid in keeping order. 


| NEWS NOTES. 
FRANCESCO CRISPI, popularly known as Italy's ‘‘ Grand 


Old Man,’’ and many years prime minister, died at Naples on 
the 11th instant. 


LABOR organizations at Easton, Pa., oppose the accept- 
ance of Andrew Carnegie’s offer of $50,000 for a free library 
building, ‘‘ because he is a foe of labor.”’ 


REPORTS from Arizona say that the largest alfalfa crop ever 
known is now being gathered. The crop is the second one of 
the year, and will be of extraordinary value at this time, when 


the hay crops of the Central Western States are reported to be 
| burned out. 


A DIspaTCH from Victoria, B. C., dated the 7th, says that 
great floods, caused by the overflowing of the Yang-tse, have 
caused the death of many thousands in China. The river has 
risen forty feet, and for hundreds of miles the country is a 


great lake, with only tops of trees and an occasional roof 
showing. 





A DISPATCH from Kingston, Jamaica, says that English 
experts have madea test of English and American locomotives 
on the railroad there, with the result that under the same 
conditions and over a difficult line the old American engine 


beat the new English engine, which cost twice as much, by 
over seven minutes. 


MAHLON Gause, of Indiana, a man prominent in the So- 
ciety of Friends, or Quakers, who disappeared from San Fran- 
cisco July 4, 1900, leaving no trace of his whereabouts, has 
turned up all right in Honolulu. Much time and money were 
expended in the search for him by his relatives and friends. — 
| [Dinner Pail, San Francisco. ] 


PRESIDENT HARPER, of the University of Chicago, 
announces that hereafter women will be admitted to the fresh- 
man and sophomore classes of Rush Medical College, on an 
equal footing with men. When new buildings and new 


facilities are provided, women will be admitted also to the 
later two years of the course. 


Maria R. Aupuson, granddaughter of the great natural- 
ist, took a prominent part in the recent public exercises at 
Shannonville, Pa. (near Norristown), when the name of that 
village was changed to Audubon. It was in this little village 
that Audubon first began his nature study, and his writings 
| dwelt much on the natural beauties of the place. 





IRENE Roop, president of the Denver Humane Society, 
was instrumental in getting the Colorado Legislature to pass 
a bill authorizing ten minutes’ instruction twice a week in the 
public schools on the subject of the humane treatment of 
animals. The society is planning an active educational 
campaign through the press, the churches, women’s clubs, 
mothers’ meetings, school visiting, etc. 





FRIENDS’ 


NOTICES. | 


*,*A Conference under the care of Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Com- 
mittee, will be held in Reading meeting-house, 
Reading, Pa., on First-day, Eighth month 18, 
Ig0I, at3 p.m. Subject, Purity. Dr. Joseph 
S. Walton will address the meeting. 

Margaretta Walton has a prospect of attending 
the regular morning meeting on the same day. 

Anna K. Way, \ Clerks 
ANNA N. LUKINS, ; 


*,.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Vearly Meeting has arranged for meetings 
during Eighth month as follows : 

18. Gunpowder, Md. 

25. Winchester, Va., at 10 a. m., and 

Ridge, at 3.30 p. m. 
E.izapetuH B. Passmore, Chairman. 

*,* Friends and others wishing to attend 
Goose Creek Quarterly Meeting, to be held at 
Lincoln, on 17th and 19th of Eighth month will 
take train at Sixth Street Station, Washington, 
D.C. Ask for Friends’ round-trip tickets to 
Hamilton and Purcelville, where carriages will 
be in waiting to meet Friends. Tickets issued on 
16th good until 24th. Trains leave at 8 a. m. 
and 4.30 p. m. 

*,* The Friends’ Book Association acknowl- 
edges receipt of the following additional 
contributions to the Children’s Country Week 
Association, viz. : 

In memory of Bessie N. 


Comly, $ 10.00 
Caroline Farren Comly, 2.00 
Hannah H. Woodnutt, 5.00 

$ 17.00 
Previously reported, $100.00 
Total, $117.00 


JoHN CoMLyY, Superintendent. 
*.*The monthly meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, held at Race Street, will take 
place on Fourth-day next, the 21st, in the 
evening, at 7.30 o'clock. 


*.* The monthly meeting of Friends held at 
Green Street, Philadelphia, will take place on 
Fifth-day next, the 22d, in the afternoon, at 3 
o'clock. 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting have made the following appoint- 
ments for the Eighth month : 

25. Cape May, N. J., 11 o’clock a. m. 

CuHar_es L. Lippincott, Clerk. 


*.* An Indulged Meeting will be held in the 
public school building, Ocean City, N. J., on 
First-days, at I1 a. m., until about the middle 
of the Ninth month. 





*,*« Friends Almanac’’ for 1902 should be 
issued at an early date; it is therefore 
requested that clerks of meetings or other 
interested Friends should advise a¢ once Friends’ 
Book Association, 1500 Race Street, Philadel- 
phia, of any needed corrections. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be an all-day meeting 
in the meeting-house at Birmingham, Pa., on 
Seventh-day, Eighth month 17, I90I, com- 
mencing at 10 a. m. 

Carriages will meet train and trolleys et 
Lenape in the morning. Those desiring to be 
met there are requested to notify the clerk in 
advance CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 

P. O. Box 218, Chester, Pa. 





*,* Nottingham First-day School Union will 


be held at East Nottingham (Brick meeting- 
house), Md., on Seventh-day, Eighth month 
31, at 1.30p.m. Topic for general discussion, 
‘* Methods for better preparation of First-day 
School teachers.”’ 
All interested are cordially invited to attend. 
Ropert K. Woon, Pres. 
PHEBE L. COATEs, Sec. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 
open, has made the following appointments : 
EIGHTH MONTH ; 

18. Haverford, 10 a. m. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Eighth month will 
occur as follows : 
17. Short Creek, Ohio. 
19. Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 
Indiana Y. M., Waynesville, Ohio. 
21. Stillwater Q. M.. Plainfield, Ohio. 
24. Pelham H. Y. M., Yarmouth, Ont. 
26. Warrington Q. M., Menallen, Pa. 
Ohio Y. M., Salem, Ohio. 
27. Burlington Q. M., Mount Holly, N. J. 
28. Southern, Easton, Md. 
29. Bucks, Falls, Pa. 
30. Nottingham, East Nottingham, Pa. 





*,* Circular Meetings in Eighth month will 
be as follows : 

18. Gunpowder, Old House, Io a. m. 

Constantia, Oswego county, N. Y. 

*,* The annual all-day conference under the 
auspices of the Western Quarterly Meeting’s 
Philanthropic Committee will be beld at London 
Grove Meeting-house, on Seventh day, Eighth 
month 17, to convene at 10 o'clock. 

The program will consist of literary exercises 
in the forenoon, and an address by Henry W. 
Wilbur, of New York, in the afternoon. Subject, 
** Good Citizenship.’’ A cordial invitation is 
extended to all. S. Joun Py eg, Clerk. 


UP THE HUDSON. 


On Eighth month 22 and 29 the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company will run its usual 
midsummer excursions to the ‘‘ Upper Hudson,’’ 
under personal escort. Special trains will leave 
Broad Street Station at 7.34 a. m., stopping at 
principal points between Philadelphia and 
Trenton. 

A stop will be made at West Point, giviog 
those who disembark an hour and a half at that 
point, and enabling them to view the United 
Dtates Military Academy. 

In order to insure an early return, no stop 
will be made at Newburgh, although the 
steamer will run to a point off that city and 
there turn. 

Tickets will be sold at the following round- 
trip rates: From Philadelphia, Bristol, and 
intermediate stations, $2.50; Trenton, $2.00; 
Tulpehocken, Westmoreland, and intermediate 
stations, $2.50; Upsal, Carpenter, and Allen’s 
Lane, $2.60; Wissahickon Heights, Highland, 
and Chestnut Hill, $2.70. 

At Germantown Junction connection will be 
made with regular trains from Chestnut Hill 
Branch. 

Tickets good only on special train and 
connections at above points. 


To Egypt and the Holy Land, 


Cruise of the “‘ Cettic,”’ the largest Steamship in the 
world, 74 days, from Feb. 8 to April 22, 1902. 

First-class throughout. For full particulars address 
TIMOTHY B. HUSSEY, North Berwick, Me., who 
will accompany the excursion. Early applications very 
desirable as the ship is filling rapidly. 





INTELLIGENCER. iii 





WE BUY lamp-chimneys 
by the dozen ; they go 
on snapping and popping and 
flying in pieces; and we go 
on buying the very same 
chimneys year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to sell 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top ” and 
“pearl glass” do not break 
from heat; they are made of 
tough glass. Try them. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it _ can always order 


the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 








REDUCED RATES TO SAN FRANCISCO 
AND RETURN VIA SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 

The Southern Railway will sell round-trip 
tickets to San Francisco, Cal., on Ninth month 
18th to 25th inclusive, with final limit November 
15th, 1901, at greatly reduced rates, on account 
General Convention Episcopal Church. Rate 
from Philadelphia $68.25, from Washington 
$65.25. Correspondingly low rates from other 
points. Tickets are good going one route and 
returning any other direct route. 

The Southern Railway operates through 
vestibuled limited trains daily with Pullman 
drawing-room sleeping and dining-cars between 
Eastern cities and New Orleans, connecting at 
New Orleans with trains carrying through 
Pullman sleeping cars between New Orleans 
and San Francisco without change. 

Tri-weekly personally conducted tourist 
sleepers, between Washington and Sen Fran- 
cisco without change via Atlanta, New Orleans, 
El Paso, and Los Angeles, leave Washington 
at 9.55 p.m every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. Rate for double berth only $7.00. 

The autumn season is most delightful for a 
trip through the Southern States, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and California. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, will take pleasure in furnishing all 
information. 


REDUCED RATES TO CHATTANOOGA, 
TENN., AND RETURN. 


On account of the Twelfth Annual Convention 
of National Association of Letter Carriers, at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., September 2-7, 1901, 
the Southern Railway will sell round-trip 
tickets to Chattanooga, Tenn., at rate of one 
first-class fare. Tickets will be sold, to anyone, 
on August 31, September 1 and 2, with final 
limit September 10, Igo1. 

Through Pullman Drawing-room sleeping- 
cars to Chattanooga daily. Dining car service. 

Chas. L Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
phia, will furnish all information. 
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FRIENDS’ 





GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
CAPITAL $2,000, a Chartered 1836 SURPLUS $5,000,000 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS A8 TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAR- 
CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


‘a -E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administratee 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice Presiden. and Actuary, 
ASA S. WING: Manager of Insurance Department, hacen ASHBROOKE; 7rust Officer, J. RO 


aan FOUL KE: Assistant Trust Officer, ]. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, AVID 
- ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL . TROTH; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON. 


SHE had returned with an M. D. from 
a university after her name, and had been 
elected to the chair of English Literature 
in a small local college. On the day 
before the session opened, the president 
| was explaining to her the duties of her 
place. ‘‘In addition to your work in 
Service prompt | English literature,’’ he said, with apol- 
Table d’hote, 25 cents ogetic hesitation, 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. | take the Junior and Senior classes in 
elocution, and also assume charge of the | 

ROOMS : physical culture."’ 
One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. ‘‘Is there no teacher of elocution ? 

Two occupants, e cts. ey per night, asked Miss Jones. 

rea. ‘* Well, no ; not at present.”’ 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, ‘And who has charge of the physical 
Phone 1-33-55 Clerk. | training ? 


Well Appointed Dining Room| 
Y. F. A. BUILDING 
140 North Fifteenth Street 


For Friends and Others 
Food carefully selected, well prepared 
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Wash Fabrics 
in 


Plain Colors 


as yet. You perhaps noticed in the 


| ‘to be supplied.’ ’’ 
| English Literature—’’ 


‘‘Yes,’’ the president 
gloomily. 


answered, 


smile. 
| what I can with it, Dr. Smith,’ 
| brightly ; ‘‘ but why didn’t you write me 
| at first that the ‘ chair’ was a settee ?’’ 

| [Harper's Magazine. ] 


Plain-color wash goods make 
up prettily with a trimming of 
lace, braid or embroidery in a 
contrasting shade. We mention 
a few of the fabrics we offer in 
all the wanted colors at prices the 
lowest for dependable qualities : 


Bates’ Seersucker, 27-inch—12'4c¢ 
Mercerized Ginghams, 30-in — 35c 
Scotch Ginghams, 32-inch — 30c 
Caledonian Chambray, 32-in —20c 
Anderson’s Ginghams, 32-in —40c 
Satin-Stripe Dimity, 30-inch—ISc 
Fine Irish Dimity, 30-inch —I7c 
Berlin Lawns, 30-inch —10c to 15c 
German Linens, 32-inch —50c 
Briar Rose Lawns, 30-inch—10c 


Ou, Edison ! thou wizard great, 

Our urgent needs remember ; 
Devise some scheme to can the heat 
You'll find in every city street— 
‘Twill be a great and glorious feat— 

For use in next December. 

—[Harper’s Weekly. ] 


iron- 
After 


An Irish farmer went into an 
monger’s shop to buy a scythe. 


would buy a bicycle. 
‘* What is that ?"’ queried the Irishman. 
‘* It's a machine to ride about the town | 
on.”’ 


be?”’ 
‘* Fifteen pounds.’’ 
‘*I’d rather see fifteen pounds in a 
cow.”’ 
‘* But what a fool you would look riding 
round the town on the back of a cow!”’ 
‘*Shure, now,’’ replied the Irishman, 
| ** not half such a fool as I'd look trving 
to milk a bicycle.’"—[Tid 


Samples sent upon request 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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‘*T should like you to | 


‘*To tell the truth we have no teacher | 


| catalogue that those two departments were | 





‘‘And I was elected to the chair of | 


But he was reassured by her winning | 
‘*T will take the work and do} 
* she said, 


serving him the shopman asked him if he | 


INTELLIGENCER. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Estate Brokers, 
Chestnut and 13th Streets, 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


Real 


PETER WRIGHT& SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investmeut Securities 
a Specialty. 

Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


Real Estate Agent and Broker 


has removed to larger and 
more desirable quarters at 


616 Sansom Street. Philadelphia 


Interest allowed on 








Brown, Cloud, and Johnson, 


REAL ESTATE, 


1209--10 Stephen Girard Building 
Ezra H. Brown. 
Chas. F. Cloud. 
,; Chas. Johnson. 


(19-25 South Twelfth Street), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Norristown Office, 39 E. Main Street. 
$2, 00 FIVE PER CENT. SEVEN 
YEAR MORTGAGE secured on 


dutta farm in Labette County, Kansas. Worth 
$13,000. Excellent Bond. Other mortgages as well 


secured in amounts from $500 up. Negotiated by 
TAYLOR, WHEELER & CO. 


For sale by ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
503 Provident Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


iS. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


“WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rotabtished 18x0 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 


| up to date in every feature of the business, we 
| are able to offer the best and most serviceable 


‘‘And, shure, what might the price of it 


nin aa 


| watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
| 1728.6" RD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-29-38-D. 





